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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 


WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field di- 
rector; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 East 22nd St., New 
York. Advice in organization problems of family social work societies 


(Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 'WORKERS (formerly Na- 


tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, director, 130 


East 22nd St., New York. An organization of professional social workers 


_ devoted to raising social work standards and requirements, Membership 
- open to qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—Richard A. Bolt, 
M. D., General Director, 532 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


Beira Helps to prevent the unnecessary loss of mothers’ and children’s lives 


and tries to secure for the mother and child a full measure of health and 


strength.” * f 


_ “ Publishes monthly magazine, ‘ Mother and Child.’ ” 


_ AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—E. L. Butterfield, presi- 


dent; A. R. Mann, vice-president; E. C. Lindeman, executive secretary; 
Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, W. Va., field secretary. Emphasizes the 
human aspect of country life. Membership, $3.00. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lenna F, Cooper, 
secretary; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an interna- 
tional peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, $2.00 
a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 612-614 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C, 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next ray 
Detroit, Mich., October, 1922. E. R. Cass, general secretary, 135 

15th St., New York. 


_ AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh > 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of, 


"available in an 


male 


New York. 


- York. Joseph Lee, present; H. S. 


helps local communities to work out a leisure time program. 


J. Osborne, executive secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention, 


‘Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5.00. 


prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
zex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 
Annual membership dues, $2.00. Membership includes quarterly magazine 
and monthly bulletin. William F, Snow,.M.D., general director. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, director. 
To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to encourage 
the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop new methods 
of interesting children in the forming of health habits; to publish and dis- 
tribute pamphlets for teachers and public health workers and health liter- 


ature for children; to advise in organization of local child health programs, | 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies to 


secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to improve stand- — 


ards and methods in the different fields of work with children and to make 
ny part of the field the assured results of successful effort. 
The League will be glad to consult with any agency, with a view to assist- 
ing it in organizing or reorganizing its children’s work. C. C, Carstens, 
director, 130 East 22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 West 98th St, New York. Rose 


Brenner, president; Mrs, Harry Sternberger, executive secretary. Promotes 
civic sopperntion, education, religion and social welfare in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Europe. 


Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway, Mrs. S. J. Rosensohn, 
ch = For the protection and education of immigrant women an 
gir) 


(INCORPORATED)—315 Fourth Ave., New 
itizenship 


COMMUNITY SERVICE RATEL 
i, S. Braucher, baie aabet Cc 
A national civic organization which on request 


through right use of leisure. 


_. EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Ch 
_ Jordan, president; Dr. Cage ancellor David Starr 
tive secretary. A public service for knowledge about human 
; _ hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities, Literature free. 


J. H. Kellogg, secretary; Prof. O. C. Glaser, execu- 


inheritances, 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHE 
_AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant Reentdone Be hay: 5 
“Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, general secretaries; 105 East 22nd St, New 


York. 
~Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. W. 
executive secretary; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, aap h orth M. Tippy, 


H. Campbell, research assistant; Inez M. Cavert, libratian, 75 Aes 


school, Free illustrated literature, 


ast 


/ Hygiene;” quarterly, $2. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it ident 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix 
principal; F. H, Rogers, treasurer;'W. H. Scoville, secretary; Hai 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth, Neither a state nor a govei 


‘THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN. 


Culbert Faries, director, 245 East 23rd St., New York. Maintaiz 
industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial 
and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; 
advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled sons and < 
ates with other special agencies in pians to put the led man 
on the payroll,” . 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING D 
QUENCY (under the Commonwealth Fund Program for Prey 
Delinquency)—Arthur W. Towne, executive director, 52 Vanderbilt 
New York. (Will begin publishing and distributing bulletins and 
literature in the fall of 1922. ; a eee 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercol 
Socialist Society) —Harry W. Laidler, secretary; Room 931, 70 Fifth 
New York. Object—Education for a new social order, based on proc 
for use and not fer profit, Annual membership, $3.00, $5.00 and | 
Special rates for students. _ . ii y 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES. 0; 
President, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Sec 
John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chairman of ¢ 
Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New York. This organ 
was formed in 1912 as a national association of all legal aid societi 
bureaus in the United States to develop and extend legal aid work. 
record of proceedings at the 1922 convention contains the best m 
obtainable on practical legal aid work. Copies free on request, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, president; James Weldon Jo 
secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored America 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information reg 
race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 350 brz 
Membership, $1.00 upward. : ; : ; 5 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIA 
SOCIATIONS—600. Lexington Ave., New York. To advance ph 
social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young women. 
tains National Training School which offers through its nine a 
graduate course professional training to women wishing to fit then 
for executive positions within the movement. Recommendations t¢ 
tions made through Personnel Division, Placement Section, 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Oficial Nationa 
of the Catholic Organizations of the country. ; 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washi 


Dive; 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Department of Education—Executive ‘Secretary, Rev. James H. Ry 
Bureau of Education—Director, A. C. Monahan. say as 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John A. 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; As 
Director, Michael Williams. 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admiral Will 
Benson; Executive Secretary, Michael J. Slattery. 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael | 
Executive Secretary, Agnes G. Regan. 4 
National Catholic Service School for Women, Washington, D 
Director, Charles P. Neill; Dean, Maud R. Cavanaugh. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mobler, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R, Lovejo! 
retary; 105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural iny 
tions. Works for improved laws and administration; { ’s 
Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. J 
ee $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; includes quarterly, “The 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Char 
Powlison, general secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originat 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the princiee and con 
affecting the health, well being and education of children, Cooperate 
and all child welfare groups in comn 
exhibits, child welfare i 


educators, public health agencie: 
city or state-wide service throu 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENI 
Walter B. James, president; Dr. Thomas 'W. Salmon, medical 
Associate Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr, 
Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh A ew 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental , 
ness, epilepsy, rence oiailor war neuroses and re-ed: 
chiatric social service, were c surveys, state societies, “ 
a year. E 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Robert W. 
President, Boston; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 East Ninth Street, ¢ 
nati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the 
humani' effort and to increase the efficiency of social ag 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, publishes in permanent fo 
Proceedings of this meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The 
annual meeting and Conference will be held in Washington, D. C., 
1923. Proceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon 
of a membership fee of five dollars. iy Re 


AL COMMITTEE FOR HE ‘PREVENTION OF BLIND- 

—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, field 
; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, ot Jind 3 130 East 22nd St., New 
Ybjects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, 
iterature of movement—samples free, peanuts at cost. Includes 
State Committee, 
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nd consumars’ LBAGUE—44" wast 23rd_ St, New York. 

cere general secretary. Promotes legislation for en- 

paradanta or women and minors in industry and for honest 

minimum wage commissions, | eight hour day, no night: work, 

a regulation food and eral industries; ‘“ honest cloth” legislation, 
tations available, 


Gece 


on. AL ‘FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. 'Woods, 
20 Union Park, Boston. Develo: oe broad forms of comparative 
concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the funda- 
iblems disclosed by settlement mee seeks the higher and more 
tic be copes at: of Pic papers : 


im ORGANIZATION. FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
ational Health Council—Anne A 
Ave., New York. For development and standardization of public 


ursing. Maintains library and eda cavenary service. Official Mag- 


“Public Health Nurse.” 


NAL URBAN LEAGUE—For stats service among z Negroes. L. 

ssworth Wood, president; Eugene Kinckle Jones, executive secretary; 
ie 23rd St., New York. ‘Establishes committees of white and colored 

“eccpe out SoeTaty problems. Trains. ‘Negro. social ora tah 


NAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 

on, president, Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill 
lecure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, to 
4 Wreit the welfare of the American people through the departments of 

Welfare, Women in Industry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
iction, Americanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official 
| ae $s mee Union, oo speuiaked. at piensa pectorts 


OMEN’ S TRADE. ‘UNION. LEAGUE—Mrs, ‘Raymond’ 


NAL, WO “311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill, Stands for self- 
nt in ‘the work shop through organization and also for the enact- 
protective legislati sae Information kee ile 


GROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 
\dison Ave., New York. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. searcher, 
. Special attention given to organization of year-round municipal 
iti Melee Information available on playground and oe seep aed 
activities and Semester: 2 Sym tsp ee aie 
Pe eN es St a) i Ret 
N- LEAGUE_T6 secure repre- 
for all. C, G. “Hoag, secre’ 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
hip, s2.0, aaa ( ’ R Review. 


Ee ‘BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich, For 
ly of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ts chief activities are the Race Betterment Conference, the 
gistry, and lecture courses and various allied activities, J. H. 
President; B, N. Colver, Secretary, Me 


; AGE. BOUNDATION—For the Easssvcminnt ot Living Con- 
sh Gi « ector; ea Se 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
a Organization, Child- g, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Remedial pedal Loans Saute & urveys and Exhibits, The publi- 

PR ienaerdaarhs offer to the public in practical and 

the: most’ Sata hagge Laered of its work. Cata- 


trainin, 
the Black Belt of the South; 
problem and on the Tuske- 
+ Warren, Joga, treas- 


GEE INSTITUTE—An 4 for the of Negro 


wright 1922 by Surv: rey Associates, 
Bt New ork, a non-commercial cooperative 
| or “atockholders incorporated under the 

f oo ioe with 1,600 members. 


pean 909, at the ‘post. office, 
ae Laer uation 8, 
e for in nm 

porized O2 June 26,1918. d 


Stevens, R.N., Director, 370 | 
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65 Halcyon Orient Days 
Around the Mediterranean 


A De Luxe “‘Clark’’ Cruise 
on the palatial S.S. 


“EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 


(25,000 tons) 
Sailing February 3d, 1923 


VISITING: 
Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada and the Al- 
hambra), Gibraltar, Algiers, Athens, Constanti- 
nople, 19 days in the Holy Land and Egypt, 
Naples, Rome, the Riviera, Havre, Southamp- 
ton, Quebec, R. R. to Montreal and New York 


STOP-OVERS IN EUROPE 


The feizest and most luxurious Steamer making 
a Mediterranean Cruise. Inspiring Shipboard 
Services, Lectures, Travel Club Meetings, En- 
tertainments, etc. 


rave and up, including ship and 
shore expenses 


pe Clark Cruise, care of the 
SURVEY, 112 E. 19th St., New York 
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More Than 160 Books at 60 ‘Cents Eacht 


ie order to clear our shelves for the fall rush of business, we are offering the following recent books to SURVE 
subscribers for immediate purchase, at 60c each, postpaid. The books are in good condition. Although not brar 

new, they have not been in circulation outside the SURVEY offices. First come, first served. ‘There is only or 
copy of each book. Check the list below and send with your name, address and amount at 60c per book. Ii yor 
order cannot be filled, your money will be promptly returned. ; 


Mail to The SURVEY, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 


Retait 
Price 
Across the Blockade, H. W. Brailsford........ S/d shoretve rslape aD. 
Adventures in Idealism, Katherine Sabsovich. oi vie crete thOsOO! 
After War Problems, The Bart of ee, and Others..... 2.50 
Agriculture After the War, A. D. Hall......+-.e0- wie co pee ae 


Amer. and the Balance Sheet of Europe aed peat gesene: 3.00 


America for Coming Citizens, Henry H. Goldberger...... 1.00 
American Citizens and Their Government, Kenneth Oolegrove 1.75 
America Faces the Future, Durant Drake. 
American Commercial Credits, Wilbert Ward... .sc.scscee 2.50 
American Spirit in the Writings of Americans of Foreign 
Birth, Robert H. Stauffer... 2 
As We Were Saying, Wm. Feather. . 
Autumn Leaves, Mory Berman....... 
Bahai, the Spirit of the Age, Horace Holley 
The Band Wagon, Franklin H. Hlisworth... 
Bars and Shadows, Ralph Ohaplin......... 
Behold a Man, L. Addison Bone....ceecccceecsscces 3 
Beverages and Their Adulteration, Harvey W. Wiley..... 4.50 
The Bible for School and Home, Rev. A Paterson Smyth.. 1.25 
The Bolshevism of Sex, Fernand J. J. 


The Book of Missionary } Heroes, Basil cy eka Riershayene Ape hers bit) 
British Labor and the War, Gleason € Kellogg.. 2.00 
Building a Successful Sunday School, P. #. Burroughs. . 1.50 
aoe Carpenter and His Kingdom, Alewander Irvine....+»+ 1.50 

A Certain Country een fe W. Behols, M.D.......+.++ 1.50 
Children of Israel, Trac WYO RE Ss okie ae nares erwin tal) 
China and the World ie “Ww. Seotnaa: Wheeler......++ 1.25 
Christ and International Life, Hadith Picton-Turbervill. 1.50 


The Christian in Social Relationship, Dorr Frank Diefendorf is Ms 
Christianity and Economie Problems, Kirby Page......... 

Collapse and Reconstruction, Sir Thomas tae arated 220 
The Comfort of the Catholic Faith, Rev. Frank WM. . Olendin Ce 50 
The Coming Democracy, Hermann "Fernau. 2.00 
The Coming of the Slay, Oharles Hugene Hdwards........ .75 
Community Life and Civic Problems, Howard Oopeland Hill 1.40 
Control of the Drink Trade, Henry Oarter.. 75 
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The Cowboy, Philip Ashton Rolling. vesioas eee ue 2/50 
Current Problems in Taxation, Lamar T. Beman.........+ 2.25 
Deutschland im Weltkriege, Gaston Varenne...... LE ior 

Heonomics and the Community, John A. Lapp Sees So al (3) 
Hducation and World Citizens ‘ip, Maanwell Careett Eee 12.00 


HMnglish Government Finance, 1485-1558, Frederick O. Dietz 2.25 


The Elements ef Political Science, Stephen Le ited Selene eee 
Emancipation of Youth, Arthur Hdwin when Arar ided 5.1] 
Envy, Hrust von Wildenbruch. .. ..... die, i snielibs ove. winters ove eretenexeOOsy 
ey Civics, Charles Hdgar Finch........... sree ave eern eka. 
Fairy Bread, Laura Benet. ......ccececcerees Biche e sie een nO 
The Farm Bureau Movement, Orvitie Merton Kile......... 2.00 
The Finality of Christ, Rev. W. H. Orchard...... 1.35 
ees hs Lessons in Speech EO DEOT Cua Birmingham ‘é 38 
EDD ia creiel dictarena ie Wisieiees Groteralasciore pater etic teint Beta wawats ye te 

For What Do We ‘Live? Edward “Howard Griggs. Weravetevehormy OO) 
Freedom, Truth and Beauty, Hdword Doyle:.....¢-+se.+6 1.5 


Full Up and Fed Up, Whit mn: aes aie 
A Gentleman in Prison, Tokichi Ishii. 
The German Myth, Gustavus M ers... - aia 
Getting Your Money’s Worth, Isobel Ely Londen cs oes 3 
Graded Bible Stories, Book One, William James Mutch.... 1.25 
Graded Bible Stories, Book Two, William James Mutch... 1.25 
Graded Lessons in Pnglish for Italians, Rev. Angelo Di 


DOMCNCA: oe svvisisic s vic tae alienate eee saris Rica besbl'e \avereleteropeiaen OU, 
Graded List of Books E08 Children, American Library Asso- 

OUT ONS. iisie cc ihe ecevel cie's 4 ieresvueisienatece sii oie lheraarerla te ooe 
The Great Problems “of "British Statesmanship, J. Blis 

LO IGET T Ciatele c olen siete nh einieieietcn Vive nie cere alee OO. 
Grover Cleveland : oy Study in Political Courage, Roland 

PEL AL UTS) oo claiois aie: sisal) Shay opie didlo le eiare lois ib a oracetate eater 


A Handbook of Mental Tests, F. Kunlmann. sieves ore'siaie sieievertesO00' 


50 
Helpin the Rich, James Bay.....+.+.55 1.50 
The History of the Negro Church Oarter Ses Woodson 2.00 
History of the Southern Pacific, Stuart Daggett.....+.... 5.00 
Home Service in Action, Mary ‘Buen BOYte8isieiarels em eisieis O00, 


stole mietetnia siass stem ee OO 
Handbook, W. Thompson......:.:ssss00ee. 2.00 
How Much Shall I Give? hee Brandt. 6icic access vecieg, 2.00 
How Life Came upon the Earth, T. 8. CRON cce'atbin ge owrate PAC 
Human Factors in ecteaahed Harry Tip wisie pisieia winieibiowaaeO OG 
Immigration and Community Pelh B bid fatiote Alonzo G. 

DOGS ees sais aig icles re A 66 ¥-0\0.bw-0 e'piealaieie bh 6 aise Ww ee oma OO 
Immigration and Labor, Isaac A. Hourwich, PWD iciee ate Os 
Income Tax, Boni ey. N. Nelson...... 

Income Tax Proc 


. sececeese ee teem ree er eereceeeescese 


6.00 

2.50 

10.00 

The Individual and the ‘Community, R. H. Roper......... 2.04 
1,25 

1.00 

1.25 

2.00 


ure—1922, Robert H. Montgomery, 


In the Fourth Year, H. G@. Wells... area aa aecctare) 
Introducing the American Spirit, Edward A ‘Bieiner. sisitene 
e World War, Salvatore A. * Cotitte. 122! 
peren eet Financial Relations with the United States, @yoju 
The Jazz “ot patitotisna, Faviny “Blaby Spencer 2252001 130 
Jesus, an Hconomic Mediator, James HB. Darby........... 1.50 


ORDER NOW—Before Somebody Else Gets the Books You Want 


CYOKD. .ceeeereseee 2.00 


Pri 
Jesus Christ and the World Today, Grace siege Pg, \ 
Anna Rochester’ ou. vesivicviecsvawes Ole 
A Jewish Chaplain in France, Rabbi Lee Ts ‘Levinger.. divested 1 
Judas Iscariot, Oharlotte Gleason. 
Kinfolks, Ann Cobb... .56..e0cecseee 
Leaders of Youth, Hugh Henry Hatvis. - 0 eee 
The Leading of a Minister, Amelia Fargo Staley. : GS Ge os 1 
The League of ae Me Dreber ger’. cs wee wiekeee eed 
Lectures on Housing, B. Seehohm Doineres and A. 0. Pigou . 
The Life of Clara Barton, Vols. 1 and 2, William H. Barton 10; 
The Making of Citizens, J. @. de Roulhac Hamilton and 
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Pie cae eel 


Hdgar W. Knight. fethie sinters uly 
The Making of the Reparation ‘and “Beonomic » Sections of 
~ the Treaty, Baruch...... ania pede eee eidigielerais so Ae 
Making the World Christian, John Monroe “Moore. Se laiat a oop cake 
A Marine, Sir! Hdward Champe Carter.......+.. Weems 3 Sale 


The Meaning of Paul for aoday, QO. Harold Dodd........ 2. 
Militarism after the War, Dr. V. H. Rutherford......... 1. 
Militarism in Hducation, John L. Davies.......csteeress Le 
Modern Economic Tendencies, Sidney A. Reeve.......«.- aa 
Money, D. H. Robertson....+..+++ sels eKers C 
Motion Study for the Handicapped, ‘Lillian B. Gilbreth.... 4. 
The Myth of a Guilty Nation, Albert Jay Nock.......... 1. 
sated ps pciuses for Come. peste! “Gladys and Henry f 


Stee er eonrece * 


Nationalizing America, Edward A. "Steiner. 
Neglected Galilee, Vivian MacMunn...... 
The New Idealism, May Sinclair.....-. 
Novissima Verba, Frederic Harrisom....+..cssseceresese Oe 
Obstacles to Peace, S. S. McOlure......-+csccccccesssse 
Old Europe’s Suicide, Brigadier-General O. B. Thomson... 2. 
Ole rei’ and Other Verses, Benjamin Bachelder Valen- 
Our nevi Billion “Dollars, Robert Mountsier,.........0- 
Out of Their Own Mouths, Gompers ¢ Walling. 
Outspoken Hssays, William Ralph Inge. . Perce 
Pageantry and Dramatics in Religious Education, Wm. V. 
Meredith ws Feta oo ntaie ea eames 
Parenthood and Child Nature, “Rana Dean “Baker. intel ete! 
The Peaceable Americans of 1860. peat Mary Scrugham.. 
Poverty: A Study of Town Life, B Seebohm Rowntree... 
Preaching in London, Rev, Joseph Fort Newton......... 
Preparing for the World’s Works, Isaac Doughton........ 
Principles of the New Hconomics, Lionel D. Hdie......... 
The Problem of War and Its Solution, John H. Grant...-. 
The Promised Isle, Laurids Bruun 
The Psychic Health of Jesus, Walter B. Bu NMOS ose aeicewra 
Public ig Opiates and the Steel Strike of bre Inter-Ohurch 
Movement........ Re 
Pulling” ‘Together, John T. Broderich.....:c.cccsesceee 
Purse and Politics, Robert Sencourt.........+++ 
Race Decadence, William 8. Sadler, Me De eu eee 
Railroads and Government, Frank *Haigh Diwon........-+ 
The Railroad Problem—aA Suggestion, Walter W. Davis... 
Reconstruction in Louisiana hp Lonn, P PH.D seicremnrerae 
The Red Garden, Henning Kehler. 255 ssc. s aes 
The Romance of a Great? store Haward Hw eres gees 
Rural Problems in the eh S., James H. pote, oe 
The Safest Mind Cure, Rev. W. H. Orchard........«- 
Second Line of Defense, Margaret Slattery......+.ss++e0% 
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Phere Is One in Every Institution: 


' VIGOROUS young doctor who had become super- 

' intendent of a hospital decided he would not be 

bound by the routine of the institution. Not he. 

The first day there was a lot of trouble—people 
lering all over the place because the sign had blown 
1 from the doorway where patients were admitted. 
e telephoned to a sign painter instead of waiting for 
usual formalities about a written order. The sign 
er asked in broken English how to spell it. “ There’s 
one way to spell it,” said the superintendent crisply, 
hung up. The next morning he found the new sign 
ing all bright and shiny over the aes entrance. It 
““ Patience omitted here.” 


- Buffalo Hospitals indicted” 


(HE hostility of some of the medical profession has 
threatened one of the finest demonstrations in Amer- 
ica of public hospital administration to meet the real 

| wants of a city. But with the aid of the social work- 

f Buffalo, the danger has for the time been averted. 

: 1915 Dr. Walter S. Goodale, a man of vision and 

r, in cooperation with the Buffalo Charity Organiza- 

Society, organized a system of municipal health centers 

h at first were identical in boundaries with the C. O. S. 

icts and with the C. O. S. district committees in charge 

leir social work. In 1916 he abolished the old system 
nn city physicians, mostly incompetent and underpaid. 

917 the Buffalo Department of Hospitals and. Dispen- 

3 was created, as an outgrowth of the Bureau of 

vitals of the Department of Health. A new city hos- 

entirely separated from the poor department and alms- 

2, was opened in 1918, with a Present capacity of 415 
which branch public hospitals increase to 730. 

ne buildings are creditable to Buffalo. Special features, 

me extent unique, are general diagnostic clinics, drug 

t clinics, venereal disease clinics, and the close coopera- 
of the Medical School of the University of Buffalo, 

E controls the hospital staff. Applications for free 

ment are investigated by the Buffalo Bureau of Public 

are and by private social agencies in accordance with 
eful budget for cost of living prepared by the Charity 
nization Society. Out of a total of 6,361 applications 
have been refused free treatment, and a hostile ques- 
aire sent to 668 physicians found only seven fraudu- 
applicants treated. Part payment is required from those 
can afford ‘it, and deferred payments for patients unable 
y at the time of treatment last year brought in $15,- 


this led to Tadical stility, though many of the best 
ans of Buffalo have stood by Dr. Goodale. A change 
ation Bpeaye bis nppprente their zp chance, and 
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a new mayor was led to make sweeping charges of extrava- 
gance and mismanagement, with the promise of removal. 
Removal seemed inevitable, but Dr. Goodale’s allies, the 
social workers and others, formed a committee composed of 
132 prominent citizens, and this committee called in Dr. 
Haven Emerson who, with associates, made a thorough 
personal investigation. 

Dr. Emerson’s report of thirty-six closely printed pages 
has now been published. Michael M. Davis, Jr., says of 
this report that it “resulted in the substantial vindication 
of the department by the practical withdrawal of the mayor’s 
attack,” and that Dr. Goodale ‘ 
seathed but with flying colors.” 

This report says that “‘ there is much in the hospital and 
dispensary services of Buffalo which is unique and a proper 
subject of civic pride,” and that the partial failures “ are 
minor in character and easy to remedy.” -Dr. Emerson says 
that if the recommendations offered are found practicable, 
“ Buffalo should in the near future be able to point to 
ne . . care of the sick second to none.” His first rec- 
omimendation is for a permanent Public Health Committee 
of Buffalo and Erie County, for which the present citizens’ 
committee might furnish a nucleus. He speaks of occupa- 
“ one service which the hospital lacks 


best that the medical sciences are capable of.” He says that 
the charges of extravagance have not been substantiated, and 
that “‘ the system of costs and accounting is of the best. . 
There is no better hospital accounting system, and few as 
good.” He also says that “at no time during the investiga- 
tion has there been heard any complaint from patients. . . . 
This of itself speaks volumes for the quality of human service 
which is so often lost in the operation of a large municipal 
hospital.” 

Of significance is this comment of Dr. Emerson: “ It is 
interesting to note that of the eight hundred physicians in 
Erie County, two hundred are engaged in medical work of 
some kind for the federal, state or municipal governments 
for pay.” 

Frederic Almy, to whom the Survey is indebted for this 
information, concludes: “‘ Dr. Goodale has made good, after 
all supposed that he was down and out.” 


Rural Service Laboratory 
T HE University of Missouri is making great strides in 


the development of an effective instrument for the 
training of rural social service leaders and workers. 


The College of Agriculture of the university has long had a 


department of rural life, with its divisions of farm manage- 
ment, rural economics, marketing and rural sociology. In 
1921, the legislature of the state passed an act authorizing 
the appointment of county superintendents of public welfare 
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‘has not only emerged un- 


Fellowship 


In Principle and Practice 


‘HE Christian ideal of an all-embracing brotherhood 
_* is not to be easily realized. There are so many divisive 
elements. Some of them arise from race prejudice, distinc- 
tions of color, or language or tradition. Others come 
from differences in breeding or education or social customs. 
The urgent question for us, therefore, is: What should be 
the attitude of the Christian toward these factors which 
separate God’s children one from another? ; 

In our endeavor to find an adequate answer, we would 
do well to concern ourselves first with conditions as we 
-know them in our own community or perhaps in our own 
parish. In the daily life of this miniature world close 
about us, what are the influences that are tending to deny 
the solidarity of the family of God’s children? 

When we have reckoned with those aspects of the 
problem which are nearest to us we shall be in better 
position to view the larger bearing of the question. The 
difficulties which beset us in the endeavor to realize the 
ideal of human brotherhood are not unlike the difficulties 
which attend efforts to bring the nations into a closer 
fellowship: to make governments, which are today for the 
most part directly responsible to the will of their constitu- 
ents, less suspicious, less grasping, more tolerant one with 
another. 

It must be recognized, of course, that it is essential to 
the well-being of the community that each individual mem- 
ber of it should attain to the highest possible self-develop-. 
ment. In the same way it is to the advantage of a more 
Christian social order that groups and divisions of individ- 
uals: should strengthen themselves. Racial, national or 
occupational groups, through wholesome development, are 
enabled to contribute the more to the world’s progress and 

enrichment. 

It has been asserted, moreover, that the Sinaia ioes of 
society, with their respective group loyalties, have tended 
to enlarge rather than narrow social consciousness. They 
mean that men have moved out into relationships that are 
no longer bounded by their own family or tribal interests. 
They help to educate men for the still larger experience 
of fellowship with all mankind. way 

Class consciousness, therefore, is not a destructive ele- 
ment if it tends to develop an appreciation of social values 
that will minister to a more inclusive-human fellowship. 
It is only when artificial limitations are imposed upon the 
group relationship that a common fellowship is hindered. 


From a little book on The Social Opportunity of the 
Churchman by Charles K. Gilbert and Charles \N. Lathrop, 
recently published by the Department of Christian Social 
Service of the Diocese of New York, giving much practical 
advice to the churchman on ways of expressing his desire 
for fellowship by social service. 


oa duties should cover a wide range of social services. 
This development made necessary the establishment of ef- 
fective training schools for rural social workers. Under the 
immediate direction of Professor Ezra L. Morgan, formerly 
in charge of the extension work of Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, a definite program of this sort has been set up. 
Professor Morgan says of the plan: =e 
___ Our whole idea has been to bring the student and the job together. 
We have not assumed that we should be able to turn out people 
thoroughly trained for all phases of their work. But we do expect 
our students to get a thorough understanding of community organi- 
gation, and the principles and practices of leadership. They may 
need further training later; but they can get that partly on the 
_ job—or if that is not practicable, they can go to training schools 
for social work. At any rate, we are tying up our theoretical studies 
_ with practical experience in field work; any other arrangement 
Seems to me scarcely worth while, 
The training course covers the four years of college. 
Freshmen and sophomore years are spent in the study of the 
preparatory humanistic and social sciences. ‘The junior and 


practice. Field work in community organization is possible 
within close reach of the university. ‘That is one of the ad- 
vantages of a university located in a small town. Around 
- Columbia are many communities seriously at work in the 


~ close supervision, in any of these activities. Commi 
veys, the planning of special community events, and 
development of broad community programs offer op 
ties for students to comie, into immediate contact wi 
problems and possibilities of rural service. This is a fre 
work. Many have dreamed of such developments. a 


this training program the oe! of Missouri has | 
the lead. ~ 


stance,’ by a broad interpretation of the New York’ 
children’s court law enacted at the last session of the 
islature. And it is-for. this reason that the Westck 
County. Children’s Association has recommended tha 
litical parties of the county select as candidate for 
of the new children’s court a person with a thorough 
edge of child caring and education rather than legal 1 
ing. Largely on the strength of this recommendation 
Republican Party has adopted Ruth Taylor, director 0 
Department of Child Welfare, who is not a Suidhoe 
candidate for juvenile judge. 
The plan for putting the new court into operation i 
county also is unusual in that a private agency—\ 
work in the past has consisted in interpreting the chil 
ing needs of the county to the public—has undertak 
assist in planning the organization of the court. Its 
-dren’s court committee will continue as a voluntary bo 
advise on and support the court’s policy. Specialists i 
‘different fields of child welfare and social administ1 
will assist the judge in interpreting and applying the 
visions of the law and in drafting such amendments o 
law as may commend themselves as desirable for subm 
to the next legislature. The committee hopes also t 
itiate a program of research and to gather statistics 
a view to making the administration of the new lz 
effective as possible. 


senior years are definitely specialized toward rural theory and 


A Social Worker for fader 


a misnomer. — Its conception as a social clinic F 
than a part of the judicial system is possible, fe 


M ANY believe that the term juvenile court has be 


Prohibition ond Dependency 


\IGURES are now available from seventeen cities 
paring the incidence of drink in the families re 
by private family welfare agencies in 1917, th 


year before prohibition went into effect, and in 1921. 
have been collected by the American Association for C 
izing Family Social Work and the Boston Family W 
Society. The investigation was made in each case b 
principal local society and includes a total of not 
35,000 families. The decrease in the number of fa 
under the care of these societies in which drink y 
factor varies from 40 per cent in Portland, Ore., t 
per cent in Pawtucket, R. I. The average decrease 
almost gO per cent. It is just as great in some o 
smaller cities, such as La Crosse, Wis., and Newt 
y Y.,-as in St. Louis, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland and 

ork. 

These figures and others obtained in recent months 
for instance, the SuRvEy for June 15, page 381] ~ 
seem to disprove the statement frequently heard that “ 
‘is now moré hard drinking than in the old days.” 
impression, however, may easily come to persons — 
field of observation is narrowed to specific small gro 
which there is more talk about drinking-even thoug 
actual consumption of alcoholic liquors may be muc 
than it formerly was. For instance, among universit 
dents. The Rev. Franklin C, Southworth, president 
Meadville ‘Theological School, alarmed, by 


fhe tenor of the folic: ceived 5 was overwhelmingly in favor 
“proposition that instead of an increase in the number of 

ts addicted to the use of intoxicating liquor since the passage 

prohibition amendment, there had been a marked decrease. 


Ch main findings may be tabulated as follows: 


oF INSTITUTIONS ‘NO, OF STUDENTS — REPLY 
; 125,960 No increase 
181, 009. Decrease | 
6,929. No drinking ever 
44,741 ‘ Increase 
NE ee Noncommittal 


is has been pointed out before in these columns, an exag- 
ated interest in drink because of its prohibition and the 


22% 


ulty. of obtaining it was manifest in the first year of 
law’s enforcement and has since diminished. Mr. 
ithworth says: 


the vast majority of American colleges the drink pahien has 

- exist. 
eae colleges until the law is more successfully enforced 

ies themselves. Sporadic cases of drinking by college men 
r more attention than formerly and are, on account of the 
ality of liquor consumed, attended by worse results. These 
owever, are becoming increasingly rare, and the sentiment 
ge students throughout the country is setting more and more 
ly eee the illicit use of Figuer, 


e state oe ne sudleqists care ok: its prisoners i 
linquents between the ages ‘of seventeen and twenty- 
sent to convict camps or to the state prison, where 
y mingle with older men. ‘There is no farm colony for 
offenders, who are confined in the state prison. 
of the pens where the conyict road gangs are crowded, 
used, are not fit for Ae 


Eade He ae eas Oe North Parlina as 
% gat has ee made a number of tentative pro- 
ead dene oi ee in the law to 


ay 


Mt the ey way ot t dnling with prostitutes is 
ler to give them a short jail sentence or to order them 
town under a suspended sentence... This is, of 
simply passing them on. The committee suggests 
ablishment i in the larger cities of detention homes for 
men. ne Sh ni 
nrecnaneenids Ghee a plan Be: worked out for the 
reatment of different classes of prisoners, such as 
those of low, mentality, the young and the old. 


oS 


rry W. ‘Crane. ere ental: hygiene Gehert for the State 
ae and Prelic Bae gs at the N on Caro- 


bi ane santas ils ‘He has sonnt: prac- 
the county home, Some two or three 
presel 1t eas os of a home 


It will continue to be a problem in some of the: 


MILLIONAIRE PEDDLERS 


Open-air sale of foreign exchange has become an additional attrac- 
tion in the already richly varied life of New York’s east side. 
“ Come *ere, mister, you look like a million rubles! Here y’are—two 
berries,’ is a favored way of attracting attention; “Bet you a 
thousand (meaning kronen) against two bits,’ is another 


by the arm to a water pipe in the basement. 
nearly raw from the friction of the chain.” 
‘A. W. McAlister of Greensboro, ‘‘ the father of public 
welfare in North Carolina,” told a representative of the 
Survey that. he considered a state system of specialized 
institutions éssential. He also commented on the present 
system under which the county superintendent of public 


sentence law is needed, he said, and the authority of the 
county board should be extended so as to make it also the 
county board of parole. 


Motion Pictures and Public Opinion 


SURVEY of newspaper opinion on the influences of 
moving pictures has recently been made by the 
‘Thomas H. Ince Studios of Culver City, Cali- 
fornia, In addition to giving their own views, many 
of the newspaper editors who replied to the question- 
naire also ascertained those of the local school authori- 
ties, which were tabulated separately. On the general 
question, whether the influence of the motion picture 
on home and community life during the past ten years 
has been favorable, 490 out of 719 answers are in the affirma- 
tive, 122 are negative and 107 are non-committal. 
N early all of the editors who replied think that visualiza- 


tion of wholesome stories brings out an appreciation of finer — 
things in minds that are probably not affected in the same 


way by other agencies. Five out of every six consider the 


picture-goers a more efficient censorship authority than a 


politically controlled committee; and an equal proportion 


" state that the popularity of the motion picture is still on the 
Increase in their communities. 2 
_ with foreign settings and unfamiliar modes of life un- 


A majority find screen plays 


~popular with audiences. 


Considerable majorities in every case report favorably on ~ 
: the influence of the motion picture on the development of 


His arm was 


_ welfare is the county parole officer. A county indeterminate ~~ 


co 


artistic sentiment, love for the great aL URiose and inter- 


est in scientific discoveries and science. Practically all say:that — 


it has made for a wider knowledge of America and American 
ideals, customs and institutions; and a majority say that 
‘there is a demand for pictures dealing with American his- 
torical subjects. 
_ The most frequent criticisms of the motion picture are: 
Too many sex pictures; (large majority) 
Not true to life; 
Ideals and standards too low; 
Vice and crime too prominent and attractive; 
Cheapen sacredness of domestic relation; 
_ Unreal standards of life and conduct; 
_ Too much love; 
‘Too much depiction of crime. 


Of 736 replies stating the attitude of church men to the 


- motion picture, 414 report favorably, 115 unfavorably, while 
207 are non-committal. A considerable majority are of opin- 


ion that the present-day view of the motion picture is more 
sympathetic and tolerant than that of the speaking stage a 
decade ago, Of school men an even larger proportion are re- 
ported as favorable to the moving picture; but considerably 
less than one-half of the local school authorities asked use or 
intend to use motion pictures for visual instruction in the 

classroom. Yet, an increasing number of cities apparently are 
equipping their new schools with permanent moving picture 

facilities both for instruction and for evening entertainment. 

‘The approval of the school authorities is often conditional. 
“When used the right way,’ “absence of films that are 
pedagogicaly correct,” “sometimes a distracting influence,” 
are among the expressions recorded. 


A School for War Widows 
J N the quaint old Place des Vosges in Paris the French 


government has established a trade school where war 

widows may apprentice themselves in a skilled trade. 
Mile. Bourat helped to found this school, as well as a similar 
one known as the Ecole Rachel. Both are now supported 
by the state and are under the divisional committee, which 
also looks after the disabled soldiers. 

Women are not trained here to go out into factories or 
shops, but are learning skilled trades which they can later 
carry on in their homes. While French social workers admit 
that home work is poorly paid and that there are not enough 
inspectors to insure that it is not done under sweat-shop con- 
ditions, they realize that it is often necessary for the widow 
with small children to work in her home. 

There is a decree in France the purpose of which is to 
secure for home workers in the garment trades a minimum 
wage equal to the average paid in workshops. A factory 
inspector can do nothing, however, to enforce this decree 
without the cooperation of the worker, who is obliged to 
prosecute her employer if she is not paid the right wage. It 
seldom happens that a worker has sufficient aa to do 
this. 

In the school in the Place des Vosges there are about fifty 
young widows, faced with the stern ‘reality of having to 
support themselves and their children, anxious to get back 
to their own homes and to work as soon as they can. The 
atmosphere is businesslike and efficient. The women work 
in three shops, each under a forewoman or teacher, learning 
trades which women cannot enter without an apprenticeship. 
In the Place des Vosges they are taught to burnish silver- 
plated ware, to make artificial hair and small fancy boxes; 
while at the Ecole Rachel they learn jewelry polishing, dental 
mechanics and architectural drafting. ‘They receive eight 
francs, or about forty-eight cents a day while in training. 
_ Since the work is provided by manufacturers, the standards 
_ of the school must be trade standards, and after the women 
are trained they are supplied with home work by the shops 
. which furnish materials to the schools. The apprenticeship 
takes from eight months to a year. 
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Y Proleean Youth? 
NY cose the labor’ and ‘socialist movements | 


continent of Europe there have for lo n 

cial sections concerned with the organization of 
young workers who because of theit legal minority were 
eligible for full membership in the adult organizations. v 
the uprising of youth against adult authority during” 
since the war which permeated all classes, and especi 
with the loss of prestige suffered by labor and socialist pa 
among their youthful elements when they compromised t 
internationalist and idealistic principles, there came W 


spread insurrection of those sections against their pa 


organizations; large numbers seceded and formed asst 
tions of their own. Last year the young workers’ union 
Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Austria, France, Holland. 
Sweden formed an international federation of their own, 
aim, according to A. Leonard, an English official of 
International Federation of Trade Unions [in an articl 
The Labor Woman], is “ to conduct the fight against p 
ical reaction as represented by militarism and war, ag 
economic exploitation and against ignorance; that is to 
against the present educational system which only allows 
masses to gain a mere fragment of culture and education 

The educational program, more particularly, has bro 
into the ranks of these young workers many to whom 
ordinary trade union program made no appeal. Behind 


aim of “reforming the entire school and educational - 
gram,” there is, says Mr. Leonhard, “ the vision of the. 


school which, like the state and the ecdnomic system of to 
is discarding autocracy for democracy.” A protective 
gram of twenty points includes the abolition of all wage | 
during school age. 
The German league of young workers’ associations, w 

is the strongest group in the international, has, after 
existence of only three years, a membership of about ei 
thousand boys and girls between fourteen and eighteen jy 
of age, an organ with a circulation of six thousand, ar 


| press service supplying one hundred and fifty labor ni 


papers. ‘This membership is, of course, in addition to 
of the juvenile sections in the trade unions which, in : 
of losses since the war, is even larger and publishes no 
than eleven journals for young workers in different trad 


In Yangtszepoo 


T closing hour in Yangtszepoo, more men and y 
Aa boys and girls swarm into the streets than c 

find room to live in this Chinese town of a hun 
thousand—in spite of the fact that two-story houses _ 
become four-story tenements by the addition of false ceil 
between the floors, and that beds do double duty while : 
occupants work on different shifts. Many of the wor 
board street cars headed for Shanghai, others walk 
three or four miles out into the country. The scene is 
so different from that of our own mill towns, except 
the number of little girls that come from the mills. 
of them are only ten years old. There is one public sc 
in Yangtszepoo; it can accommodate but three hun 
pupils, so even if their families were not glad that they 
get into the mills, it would be hard for the children tc 
an education. These girls earn twenty and thirty cer 
day in the cotton and silk mills. 

Yangtszepoo is one of the textile centers of China. | 
cotton and silk are spun, woven and dyed in the town. 
addition there are shipyards, machine shops, lumber y 
and electric power plants and miscellaneous manufact 
of goods for export to attract workers from a wide 


-around. The town is not only without schools but 


without hospitals, libraries, parks or public amusem 
and the lives of the people are narrow and dreary. — 
In the midst of this Chinese Paterson—so muc 


erson—a community enter was established four 
o for the purpose of uniting in one cooperative ef- 
the social and educational forces for the welfare of 
people. It is fathered by Shanghai College, but its 
Mues come from a great variety of sources, not least 
ng them the fees cheerfully paid by young people and 
r folks anxious to get an education. Manual training, 
ical education and formal school instruction, however, 
only part of the work of the center. There is, among 
r interesting recreational equipment, a public reading 
a where, we are told, “the yellow-jacketed postmen 
rally spend their leisure hours when they have finished 
- distributions, and the big-headed policemen also sit 
mn on the bench arid read the news from the Mixed 
rt.” As so often in institutions of this kind, the un- 
duled activities of the staff are as important as those 
sh are its primary responsibilities, ‘Thus, the employ- 
+ bureau at times takes the rdle of mediator in strikes, 
pe teachers become the counselors of individuals and 
ies. 
he Yangtszepoo Social Center uses to good advantage 
iods that have had their initial test in the United States. 
joor sports for girls as well as boys are part of the edu- 
mal curriculum; baseball, football and handball have 
me popular; and a boy scout troop is reported to have 
led its membership last year. In the Bible school ele- 
tary rules of sanitation are taught. An industrial hos- 
and dispensary, likewise, are utilized for preventive 
educational as well as curative effort. Nearly eight 
sand pened received treatment last year. 


he Coal Negotiations 


__ § we go to press, the Cleveland negotiations looking 
\ to an end of the coal strike hang fire, but it requires 
“no prophet to forecast the result. 

__ News of the conference was received by official 
hington with a sense of relief. Three weeks had 
ed since the President closed his mediation. effort with 
Witation to the operators to re-open their mines, three 
ous weeks devoted to testing the theory that intimi- 
n was the backbone of the strike. The results of the 
iment were as negative as they were conclusive. The 
; responding to the invitation had added a scant one 
red thousand tons to the current weekly. output, an 
int that was swallowed up in the-decrease caused by the 
> jam resulting from the shopmen’s strike, 

1e program of the operators having failed, John L. 
s, president of the United Mine Workers, came for- 
with confident promises of a settlement by direct 
jation. ‘Taking-advantage of the impatience of the 
rn Ohio operators to start coal moving to their docks 
e head of the Lakes—properties i in which they had in- 
i more money | than in the mines themselyes—he pro- 
a four-state. agreement. But he underestimated the 
ity of the opposition among the operators of Pittsburgh, 
ern Ohio and Indiana and the four-state plan in turn 
sed. Of the heavy tonnage reported in attendance at 
land more than half came to observe rather than to 


en the temptation of scarcity prices had not softened the — 


ition to a continuance of the Central Competitive 
srence. 


) 
1 deadlock results at Cleveland, the second experiment 
rill have failed like the first, and the imperious neces- 
of starting coal to the Northwest will compel the 

nt again to intervene. But it is unlikely that the 
ll fail entirely. At a late hour comes.a joint 
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announcement that an agreement will be reached with some 
operators reinstating the old contract. If this be the out- 
come, the immediate victory is to the miners. They will have 
performed an extraordinary feat. In a time of falling prices 
they will have retained the war-time wage-scale, and they 
will have done it in spite of a major industrial depression. 

Even the surrender of the principle of inter-state agree- 
ments costs them little at the moment. Last May the prin- 
ciple was vital to them, for agreements on a district basis 
meant hammering down the wage scale. Now the coal mar- 
ket has changed, and with it the labor market. Non-union 
wages are rising again, by announcement in Eastern Ken- 
tucky, by payment of bonuses in West Virginia. The wagon 
mines closed in 1921 have reopened; they pay higher wages 
than the commercial mines, or even tempt the worker to 
change from employe to entrepreneur and run a mine on his 
own account. After the President’s suggestion that the old 
scale be reinstated pending arbitration, it is unlikely that the 
men will go back in any district at reduced rates. Non- 
union operators admit that their wages also must be raised 
to the 1920 level. 

In the longer view the union will have lost heavily if it 
fails to preserve in whatever is the final settlement the prece- 
dent of at least semi-national agreements. Whatever truth 
there be in the operators’ contention that the central com- 
petitive conference is out of date lies in the fact that it em- 
braced too little rather than too much of the country’s ton- 
nage. he inter-state conference was one of the few influ- 
ences stabilizing an industry as intensely competitive as bitu- 
minous coal. ‘The union will suffer in the future if not now 
from a series of local conferences, just as it has suffered dur- 
ing the present controversy from its ill-advised action in 
breaking open the central competitive agreement in the sum- 
mer of 1920. But it is likely that even district agreements 
through direct negotiation have been preferred by the miners 
to a national agreement reached through arbitration. A 
lucky reinforcement by the traffic congestion on the carriers 
serving the non-union fields has convinced the union leaders — 
that they can win their major point without taking the risk 
that attends arbitration. 

The immediate result, therefore, bids fair to be a scramble 
to work on scattered agreements with local associations of 
operators or with individual companies, agreements made 
at the old scale and to continue until April next. Such a | 
result is of course an armed truce. It means that the wage 
controversy is postponed till the market breaks again, as 
it will next spring. However real the feeling of the miners 
that their earnings under the old scale were inadequate on 
a two hundred day year, the wage issue will not down, for 
there is much reason in the plea of the union operators that 
a change in the wage differentials between districts is neces- 
sary to meet competition. 


HE disinterested observer can find little comfort in 

our summer’s experience with coal. To the union 
miners the strike has meant privation and a loss of income 
that cannot be made up this year, if indeed it can ever be. 
To the public it presages the most serious inconvenience if 
not acute physical suffering in those districts where the 
supply of household fuel is short of normal. Prices already 
are out of bounds. Those who have to pay twenty dollars 
a ton this winter may get what comfort they can out of 
the explanation of the operators that the public interest in 
the controversy has been to lower the price of coal. The 
only groups that have profited by the strike are the non- 
union owners, to whom it has been a bonanza, and the non- 
union miners, who have had plenty of work and who will 
receive an advance in wages to meet the union scale. Five 
months of turmoil have accomplished little except to drive 
home the conviction that the coal industry cannot endure 
“half slave and half free.” ; 


eetiite 

Labor Re-united 
HE Second International of labor and socialist 
bodies of Europe is probably by now only a hazy 
“memory to most Americans. It was one of the in- 
ternational bodies that the war seemed to have split 
up and submerged for all time. Recent events, however, in- 
dicate that it has enough vitality to survive that wrecking of 
‘its hopes, that it has learnt something therefrom, and that it 
may be expected to become again an active force in European 

economic and political history. 

The outbreak of the war in 1914 found the Second Inter- 
‘national quite unable to carry out its professed aim of inter- 
‘national working class solidarity. The German branch, after 


some resistance in the Reichstag (in which act it was ‘weak- 


ened by previous concessions) ceased any decided attempts to 
interfere with the war program. During the war, some 


‘leaders were active in their attempts for peace, in which they - 
-_were discredited by their previous support of the government. 
- The Austrian branch proved equally helpless. 


The Hunga- 
_ rian branch had no chance to assert itself as the parliamentary 
body of that state was not in session during the weeks pre- 
- liminary to the declaration of war. The Frénch and Belgian 
_ bodies were swept along by the patriotic movements in their 
countries and gave their support to their governments up 
to the end. 


The leaders of the British movement were divided at the 
outbreak of the war, but, except for a determined fringe, took 
an active part in the conduct of the war. Their deliberations 
as to war aims, however, led to the formulation of -the fa- 
mous “ Memorandum on War Aims” which was put out as 
the policy of the Labor Party, and which influenced liberal 
opinion in the United States. “The British section also was 
responsible for the calling of the Stockholm conference, which 
was an attempt to fathom the war aims of the warring 
G countries. 


- The allied sections of the Second International gave their 
support to Kerensky and the provisional government at the 
outbreak of the Russian revolution. ‘The provisional govern- 
ment, it will be remembered, was pledged to keep Russia in 
_ the war on the side of the Allies. After the overthrow of the 
provisional government and the Brest-Litovsk treaty, disa- 
_ greement, occurred between the heads of the Soviet govern- 
_ ment and the leaders of the Second International in the Allied 
~countries—though most of the latter were, of course, in sym- 
- pathy with the Soviet government. Lenin established a Third 
_ International, devoted to revolution and the overthrow of 
capitalism throughout the world and the immediate cessation 

_ of the war. 


- The Third International secured adherents throughout 
all of Central Europe. For a while, the question of al- 
legiance to this body divided the labor groups in France and 
England. The Third International demanded absolute ad- 
_herence_ to its communist principles and policies for admis- 
sion. For the past two years, however, events have worked 
against it. The Third International is no longer a strong 
force even in Central Europe. The Second International 
is regaining the membership and support of the Labor and 
_ Socialist bodies of all of Western Europe and is beginning 
to work for a unity more real and informed than that which 
existed before the war. It seeks to become the center of in- 
_ ternational sentiment in Europe. 


TS most important meeting since 1914 was held in June 

at Golders Green, a London suburb, on the grounds of the 
Workers’ Union. Thirteen countries were represented by 
_ forty delegates. The British delegation was the largest, and 
their spokesmen gave direction to the meeting in the main. 
_ But it was by no means only a one-country show. Belgium 


“sent seven ia rates ou Denne Seeden | 


land, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and Georgia two each; 
eae came from Norway, Switzerland, Latvia, -A 


Turkey and the Ukraine. Mr. Reveneke was anon 


visitors but took no part inthe proceedings. His pr 
was made memorable by the kiss he gave Arthur Hende 
-at the end of the latter’s welcoming address. 

In that address, Mr. Henderson, who presided, said ths 
united International was never more needed than at pre 
and that the working class of Europe was never more div 
The breach he had in mind particularly was that between 
British Labor Party and the Russian communists. On 
difference in policy between these two movements he spoke 
length, saying, according to the report of the Labor P: 
Service, that the difference was between “ democracy and « 
tatorship, between a political method which trusted and 
rived its strength from the people and a political metl 
which made use of a dictatorship in the name of the peo 
but without their consent. British labor believed that soe 
ism would proceed step by step, and in general would excl: 
expropriation of private property without compensation. T 
believed absolutely in equality of franchise in both sexes w 
out exclusion on grounds of race, religion or occupati 
Russian communists on the other hand had practically 
franchised the peasants and had also disfranchised their pc 
ical opponents, including socialists. They despised a 
speech, free press, and free election.” 

The breach, therefore, between the British Labor P; 
and the Soviet government seems almost as broad as that 
tween the latter and the rest of the world, though it ar 
from somewhat different causes. It has been brought t 
crisis by the unfair trial accorded to the forty-seven so 
revolutionaries at Moscow and the equally oppressive tr 
ment accorded Vandervelde, Liebknecht and Rosenfeld 1 
went to Russia to defend them. Ramsay Macdonald mo 
a resolution condemning the whole procedure at this trial 
calling upon all working class organizations to protest aga 
the sentence of “ murder.” 


HE other chief topic of the meeting was the econo 

and political condition of Europe. Mr. Hende: 
condemned the statesmanship which has controlled Eur 
since 1918 as an iniquity and expressed the prevailing v 
that a revision of existing treaties would be necessary 
establish European peace on a firm: basis. From the | 
text of his speech it is probable that he had the finar 
provisions in mind primarily. 5 7 


Reports were read upon the conditions in various 
ropean countries. A resolution, moved by Mr. Wibau 
Holland, was passed declaring for the establishment « 
united proletarian democracy which should “ defend lik 
against the restoration of monarchy from the right in 
new republics of Central Europe and the encroachment 
dictatorship. from the left.” 


Mr. Wels, a German, speaking to another resolution, 
clared that there was an overwhelming majority in his c 
try in favor of entering the League of Nations provid 
could be done on terms consonant with Germany’s dij 
as a nation—that is, seated as a great power with a sea 
the Council—nor would Germany apply for admissior 
said, as long as there was any likelihood that it woul 
refused. ‘This statement was welcomed by the By 
delegation. 


The meeting seems to have left the delegates ae d 
edly new faith in the possibility and value of the internat 
cooperation of labor and socialist bodies. It was agree 
hold a conference at Hamburg on October 1. It is I 
that the Second International has entered upon another p 
of activity in European politics—with what : success it Vi 
be venturesome to prophesy. : 


ANY persons. Piredieted atlas fectlation for the 
protection of needy children would be furthered 
by the entrance of women into politics. In Ger- 
many such forecasts have been confirmed by the 
en’s welfare bill, passed on June 14, the day following 
pressive meeting in Berlin of the annual congress of the 
lan League for the Protection of Childhood. It is due 
- influence of the women members of the Reichstag that 
ill was unanimously passed, after preparation and dis- 
n for nearly two years; and that the German nation, in 
of its pressing sorrows and overwhelming difficulties, 
geously undertook this new and important piece of so- 
sgislation. 
e Children’s Welfare Act regulates the system of public 
ince, care and protection for the normal as well as for 
linquent and neglected or defective child. It provides 
e establishment of welfare boards in town and country 
or a uniform system of such institutions in all parts of 
epublic, so that every child will receive assistance if 
ary. Its leading principle is expressed in a preamble 
‘grants to all children the tight to education for physi- 
nental and social efficiency. It is considered the 
ne right and the highest duty. of parents to give such 
tion. In cases in which they cannot or will not do so,\, 
assistance, together with help from existing private 
itions, must fill the gap. Welfare work will in future 
cerned not merely with children’s health and with eco- 
assistance, but also with the development of their indi- 
capacities and with fitting them for social life. 
> responsibility of. public authorities for such work is 
new departure. But until now it has been left to the 
nt states in Germany to have their own standards and 
or the protection of children, and the various branches 
work were regulated by manifold laws and decrees. 
was little cooperation between the departments and 
es, and neither a complete system nor uniform organiza- 
t welfare work for children. Social workers felt that a 
in urgent need. of help could not be quickly assisted, 
ts different wants and claims depended on four govern- 
lepartments. | 
» new act does away with these difficulties. Under each 
‘overnment board a children’s board is to be established 
linister all legal assistance for the young. These boards 
© meant to become the centers of -voluntary work and 
iz about a close cooperation between public and private 
tions. They will receive their directions from state 
, and this will enable them to exchange their expe- 
and to have certain institutions and homes in common. 
ystem of children’s state boards will be headed by a 
n’s bureau, which is to work as part of the home office. 
administration of the board will not be confined to of- 
but will be entrusted to an executive committee of 
men and women ‘experienced in 
n’s welfare work will be mem- 
| the basis of full equality with 
icials. It must be considered 
ortant step in welfare admin- 
n and a recognition of the 
for social workers that only 
srsons may be appointed as offi- 
have had adequate training for _ 
rticular work, | 
imp rtance of the act, how- 
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the new regulations deals with boarded-out children. The ~ 


children’s board is to license and to supervise all families in 


which foster children up to fourteen years of age are being © 


cared for. ‘This applies to illegitimate children, even when 
they are living with their mothers. Only in exceptional cases 
may the mother be exempted from direct supervision of her 
child. 

Another change transfers the care of needy children from 
the poor law administration to the children’s board, which is 
to provide them not only with food and clothing, as was the 
rule under the poor law, but will give them the help needed 
for their education and professional training. The assistance 
shall aim at a complete and permanent removal of poverty 
and want. This means at last a recognition of the fact that 
an orphan or the child of necessitous parents has the same 
wants and depends in the same way on care and education 
as any other child, and that it is unjust to punish him for cir- 
cumstances over which he has no control and is not respon- 
sible by giving him an insufficient education and training. 

It belongs to the sphere of the children’s board to take 
over many duties relating. to the guardianship. It is an off- 
cial guardian of all illegitimate children, but may transfer 
this guardianship to individuals among its members or ofh- 
cials. It can also be made guardian of other children and 
must advise, assist and control all guardians within its 
district. 

A new regulation is given to compulsory preventive and 
reformatory education for delinquent and neglected children. 
In future young people up to the age of twenty may be sent 
to reformatories. But in all cases the children’ s board must 
bring forward the proposition and give an opinion as to the 
advisability of such action. The department shall also work 
in connection with the juvenile courts, and its members shall 
act as probation officers, reporting regularly to the court. 


Certain duties concerning the general welfare of children — 


and young persons are also entrusted to the board. It is its 
task to establish or to assist in the establishment of institu- 


tions and centers for the protection of mothers, both before 


and after child birth, for infants, children of school-age, for 
adolescent children and other young persons. 


HE problem which remains unsolved is the financial 

basis of this work. The Reichstag has, however, voted 
an annual grant of one hundred million marks for the next 
three years to meet the expenses incurred by the new boards. 
But it is hoped that unification will mean simplification, and 
that a better provision will be possible for the youth of the 
country without a considerable increase of expenditure. In 
any case, more will.depend upon the spirit in which the na- 
tion accepts its new duties. The law can be carried out 
only if volunteers from all classes come forward and if they 
are capable of a true and full interpretation of the ideals 
which prompted those who drafted the bill. 

A lively interest has been aroused. Prominent leaders in 
social work had their share in the preparation of the bill. 
Opportunities were given to build it 
up on the experience of life and to 
adapt it to real and practical needs. 
Its passage was hailed by leading 
educationalists and social workers, 
who know that new opportunities 
are given them to work for recon- 
struction, not only for the phy- 
sical and material welfare of the 
younger generation, but for educa- 
tion in its widest aspects, for higher 
ethics and a new spiritual life, to 
bring up the children of the nation 
not only with a view to their individ- 
ual welfare, but to develop their ca- 
pacity for fellowship and cooperation. 

Berlin. ALICE SALOMON, 
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as having for them special significance. 
‘tution has in it greater possibilities for furthering the well- 


~The National Bu dget ri 7" 


By Frederick A. Cleveland — 


HE authors of Social Certainties in the SURVEY 
for July 1 tell us that social workers are not in- 
terested solely or chiefly in alleviative work; organ- 
ized philanthropy provides them laboratories 
clinics. Thus, while helping to care for the child of the 
slum, the overworked, the under-fed, the ill-housed, the half- 
clad, the anemic mother ; while finding and helping the dis- 
couraged, deserting father ; protecting the boy and girl 


_ smudged by criminal trial, juvenile victims of vicious crooks, 
betrayed girl mothers who strangle their babes; dealing 


with prostitutes, hoboes, delinquents, dull intellects, ‘“ white 


plague ”—while thus employed they must inform themselves 


with respect to all the environmental facts needed. 


- Scientific social service, advancing public welfare, not merely 
through the relief of distress (which is the philanthropic aspect) 
but through an intelligent study of social conditions as means 
to the end that backward processes in the social order may be 
corrected. 


I have borrowed this picture of the field of social work 


- in the thought that it may help to relieve what otherwise 


might be considered a bald assertion: that all socially minded 
persons, and especially the professional social worker, must 


regard the happenings in the first year of the operation of 


the new national budget law (the Act of June 10, 1921) 
For no other insti- 


being of each of the hundred million members of our na- 


tional society, and of every community in it, than that 
greatest of all welfare agencies—the federal government. 


Its Relation to Social Work 


How is the . . . public to acquire a sufficient degree of discrimi- 
nation, how learn to forego emotionalism and cleave to common 


sense unless it is furnished with the right information and true 


standards of comparison? 
This is the question asked by our interpreters of the inter- 


ests and opportunities of social work. May we not go 
- farther and ask: How may the social worker or leader of 


social movements act as a safe guide or advisor in efforts to 


_re-adapt the existing order better to meet the social need 
unless he has the ready means of finding out what that order 
is? For example, let us assume he is interested in the better 


adaptation of the existing educational system—the Towner- 
Sterling bill or what not. Assuming that he may know 


_ what the needs are, can he advise others unless he knows 


what is now being done and what is being proposed 
by persons entrusted with power in the federal government, 


the state, the city and town? Would it not be to his great 


advantage if the existing educational system were kept con- 
stantly in evidence? Would it not add to his mental equip- 
ment if he could have both the educational need and the 
means of meeting it dramatized each year when appropria- 
tions are asked for? 

Could he not think a great deal more intelligently about 
the educational services that are carried on by the national 
government if he knew what was being done at pub- 
lic expense by the Library of Congress; by the Treasury 
Department in education of the blind; by the Department 
of Justice in the National Training School for Boys; by the 
War Department; by the Navy Department; by the Agri- 
cultural Department in cooperative agricultural extension 
work; by the Federal Vocational Board in rehabilitation 
schools, cooperative education for agriculture, cooperative 
education in trades and industries, and cooperative training 
for teachers; by the Department of the Interior through the 
Bureau of Education, the colleges of agriculture and me- 
chanical arts, the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 


Howard University and the many other institutions aided : 
or supported by this department; and by various other the york of the Joint Congressional Committee 
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‘the ship of-state. 


agencies maintained at federal expense, such as the 
Training School for Girls, the Industrial Home fo 
Children—all of which together, in the year 1921 
ample, were given support amounting to $66,000, 
the public purse? Whether his special interest n 


-education, in health, in recreation, care and tre 


dependents, defectives, delinquents, prevention o 
and vice, protection of public morals, the encouras 
thrift, would not periodic, official dramatization o 
and what is being planned be necessary to enable 
worker himself “to acquire a sufficient degree o! 
ination . . learn to forsake emotionalism 
cleave to common sense? ” 

This brings us to the subject in hand—the ne 
and accounting law and its operation. The 


_passed -after some fifteen years of educational wo: 


ning with the protest of President Roosevelt again 
ible government,’ followed by President Taft 
mendation of a procedure for making the governmi 
and its leaders responsible—a procedure which, ha 
repeatedly approved by civic bodies and organs 
opinion, was accepted by the unwilling leadersh 
existing order as a means of vote getting. Thus, 
years of repeated party pledges, the law was writt 
statute book. Its fundamental design is to make 
dent, in the exercise of his executive power, respo 
submitting each year a carefully prepared pros 
the public service program to be financed; to m 
gress, the representative body, responsible as aud: 
then, in turn, to make the President accountable t 
ple through ‘their representatives for the executi 
service plan after it has been audited, approved and 
The new budget and accounting law is to be re 
a new agreement between the powers that be, 


-made effective, must fundamentally change our w 


making the President the « 
He is looked to to chart the cc 
Congress retains the bunker privilege. The sur 
mitted to be taken “aboard” are for a single 1 
and before the captain can set out on another ° 
must first give an account of the last one and expl 
he proposes to go and what business he proposes te 
When he does this to the satisfaction of Congress 
strings will again be loosened. 

In order that the President may act intelligentl 
matters, he was given a staff agency—the Budget 
in order that the account of the last trip may be 
audited before being presented to Congress, the 
comptroller-general of the United States was cre 
in order that the course charted for the new voy 
be critically considered and intelligently discussed 
whole Congress, a special critical committee was 
each House. 

What happened? The answer is: Little a 
Little that was foreseen, and much that was not 
Or we may put it this way: Most of what hapr 
was foreseen is of negative importance; and mucl 
happened that was not foreseen has a positive si 

In establishing the Budget Bureau as a staff ; 
President, three divisions were provided for: of 
of investigation and of law. The division of est 
making the first budget, operated largely with sc 
paste—about all it could do in the circumstances. 
sions of investigation and law have scarcely made 
the jobs picked out for them—for the obvious r 
the President, soon after the act passed, took unde: 


written constitution,” 


: i 


: ; gaine 
the : of the Sieewae of this committee, 
by one of the members, said chairman took over the 
of the committee; the committee has not as yet even 
ed together to consider the long-waited for report 
ye are given to understand, is now before the 

In any event, the duty imposed (that the budget 


cted by the President, shall make a detailed study of the 
ts and establishments for the purpose of enabling the 
to determine what changes . . . should be made in (1) 
rganization, activities and methods of business . . ., 
ppropriations therefor, (3) the assignment of particular 
to particular services, (4) the re-grouping of services) 
left in abeyance. For like reason, it may be assumed, 
tion as to whether the independent investigative 
cy, the Bureau of Efficiency, should be absorbed 
aps become the division of investigation authorized 
w, aS was anticipated) has been left in abeyance. 
up in the law, the office of comptroller-general of 
ed States was made next in importance and power 
fice of President. In order to insure the ex- 
independent judicial discretion in this office, free 
ference, a fifteen-year tenure (with salary dignity 
ding to that of the chief justice of the Supreme 
vas insured. The appointment to this office was a 
tment—the appointee having won no distinction 
ving been the secretary to a prominent senator and 
1 the secretary to the congressional Republican 
shine at Washington. This does not mean that the 
may not in time qualify to be something more than 
stamp for the heads of the six large auditing 
ions consolidated under him. But so far the result 
e, and when we consider that it is his job to. pass 
ctual claims amounting to hundreds of millions or 
ons of dollars each year, and that his decision is by 
without review or appeal, the wonder is that more 
een said about the injection of the unknown in a 
f this importance. ; 3 
resident’s budget message was a disappointment, as 
the budget statement attached. The burden of the 
vas the claim of credit for a reduction of two thou- 
ion dollars in expenditures since 1920—the infer- 
ied being that this was due to “continued pressure 
my in all the departments,” instead of painting the 
ue, showing that this reduction was the result of 
onal action in demobilization. “It is to be noted,” 
resident in the message, “that the estimated ordi- 
nditures for 1923 show a reduction of $447,704,- 
r 1922.” But why should the President lay him- 
to attack by pointing to the confessedly meaning- 
“ estimated ” for 1922 as a basis for comparison? 
esponding “actual” appropriations for 1922 were 
undred millions less. The fact is that the total 
timates for non-military activities in 1923 are 
in the appropriations for 1922. But the limits of 
slude even a complete list of the negative results. 
1 it may be said that what was expected did not 


. Significant Events 


now turn to happenings unforeseen in the execu- 
+h and in,the legislative branch. First among the 
- happenings in the executive branch was the 


nt of General Dawes as director of the Bureau of 


t. He was a man pari i unusual ability and 
solitical axe to grind, who consented to help the 
get things going on the new lines—and he did. 
s he trusted by the President and the press that 
as a man’s political life was worth to cross 
when ‘the issue was a choice between red 
sense. The net result of General Dawes’ 
SS ee 
a 


consent of Con- 


appointment was to organize the civil departments under the 


President as the business commander-in-chief, to put into © 


the civil government what corresponds to the line and staff 
of the military establishment. ‘The business organization of 


the United States, the first meeting to effect which was ~ 


called within a week after General Dawes arrived, was 
composed of the heads of all the organizations in the govern- 
mefii, in which the offices of Cabinet heads were regarded as 
only clearing centers on all matter of routine. ‘The staff 
organization centered in the Bureau of the Budget; this was 
composed of the assistant directors, the budget officers, and a 
liaison organization of about two hundred persons detailed 
from the different related services without regard to the old 
departmental bureaucratic hierarchy. These coordinating 
services were: the federal board of hospitalization; the 
federal purchasing board; the federal liquidation board; the 
federal traffic board; the federal specification board; the in- 
ter-departmental board of contract adjustments; the federal 
real estate board; the coordinator for motor transport; the 
permanent conference on printing. ‘They paved the way to 
the coordination of every group of related services in the 
government without waiting for reports or laws or other 
«changes which depended on acts of Congress or Cabinet. 
But to make this effective, something very strange in the 
experience at Washington happened. The President, first 
giving everyone to understand that he was backing Dawes, 
later signed an order to the effect that “his calls upon the 
chiefs of bureaus and other administrative officers for pur- 
poses of consultation and information take precedence over 
the Cabonet head.” General Dawes was made the chief of 
staff under the President, and to make the orders of the staff 
go in matters of coordination this was made part of the ex- 
ecutive ukase: “The decision of the chief coordination, in 
all matters of coordination, . . . . shall be final,” subject 
only to the right of Cabinet officers to-appeal first to the di- 
rector within four days, then to the President within six. 


The Control by Congress 


Unforeseen things have happened in Congress. There 
these events are to be listed: the old rule of seniority was 
smashed in the appointment of Martin B. Madden as chair- 
man of thé new critical committee of the House; and the 
following understandings were reached which, if honored by 
their keeping, will upset the whole irresponsible standing com- 
mittee system of leadership. It was agreed that the amounts 
asked for by the President for each service would be the 
maximum recommended by the committee and incorporated 
in the bill; that the committee at its hearings would not per- 
mit any bureau head to open for consideration there a ques- 
tion settled by the President or his chief of staff, the budget 
director; that no one who under the rule of seniority was a 
chairman or ranking member of either party in a committee 
charged with constructive measures could be a member of 
the committee on appropriations—if he came on, he must 
first resign his other leadership; that no rider could be at- 
tached to or carried in a money bill. 

Clearly all these unlooked-for happenings might have been 
expected by persons who understand the real purpose of an 
effective budget procedure. It is the necessary result of 
honest effort to fulfil that underlying principle of democracy 
that those who lead must be entrusted with the exercise of 
powers. But a coordinate principle has been neglected: that 
whenever and to the extent that leaders are trusted in a 
democracy this trust must be premised on good will gained 
through publicity. The proceedings both of the executive 
and Congress since the enactment of the new budget and 
accounting law have been just as secret, and government 
has been just as invisible, as before. The only way that ef- 
fective executive leadership can be made visible and opposi- 


tion leadership can also be made responsible is to give to the — 


Cabinet the privileges of the floor. Three bills were in- 
troduced into the last Congress to this end. 


ner. 


By W inthrue D. ‘Lane 


N the Cook County Jail in Chicago there lies a youth 


by the name of Smith. He is twenty years old. He 
spends twenty-four hours each day in the cell that he 
occupies alone—a cell six feet wide and eight feet long, 
just about large enough for him to stretch out in. The only 

_ objects in this cell are a straw mattress and a dirty blanket; 

_ the mattress is torn and bulging with lumps, so that the 
‘straw sticks out in many places. The cell is dark; dull 
light from the corridor, sifting through the grated bars of 

the door, makes a twilight a foot or two into the cell, but 
the rest lies in darkness. Standing at the door, you cannot 

“see what is in the cell. Smith has drawn his lumpy mat- 

tress into the darkest corner, away from the door, and there 
he lies throughout the day. 


He himself is a sorry object. A pair of torn trousers is 


his only garment; through the slits of these, parts of his 


His feet are bare and he wears nothing 
above the waist. On his face is a thick growth of beard, 
and his hair falls matted about his eyes. He spends his 
entire time in idleness. Seldom does any one enter his cell, 
and he is almost wholly neglected. His conduct at times 
is strange. Guards say that he tears up the clothes offered 
to him and that he will not wear shoes or stockings. They 
think that he eats the skins of oranges sent in to him from 
_ the outside, for none of the skins are ever found. When 
a cup of water is pushed into his cell under the door, he 
reaches for it with a long bare arm; the arm disappears, 
presently replaces the cup and vanishes: ‘That is almost his 
only manifestation of life. ‘The man behind the arm stays 


body can be seen. 


hidden. 


_ There is one other thing that causes Smith to show life. 
_ This is the entering of his cell. At the first sound of the 
key in the lock he jumps to his feet and cowers in a cor- 
There he stands defensively as his visitor enters. He 
throws his arms out in front of him, tries to take in 
the purpose of the visit and sways from side to side. ‘‘ Are 
you going to hit me? Are you going to hit me?” he mut- 
ters in tones of fear. Even when assured that no harm is 
_ meant to him, he does not relax; he remains on his feet, 

gazing anxiously about, fearful apparently that something 
is going to happen to him. The stare in his eyes is vacant. 
At last his eyes find the star on the guard’s breast and re- 
‘main fixed there, as if it were the symbol of all that he most 
dreads. ‘The story is that when arrested Smith was beaten 
_ brutally by policemen and that he has never recovered from 
the shock. 


Smith is awaiting trial. He has not been proved guilty 
of the charge against him. In the eyes of the law he is in- 
nocent; ultimately he may be acquitted. He has been in the 
- jail since September 22, 1921. Suppose that finally he 
should go free. What restitution will Cook County be 
able to make to him for its neglect? If he should come 
forth with a warped mind, what public protection will 
have been secured from his confinement? 

The question that the treatment of Smith and others 
like him puts to society is this: How far and in what ways 
may we restrain the liberty of people who have been ac- 
cused of wrongdoing, until the question of their guilt or 
innocence has been lawfully determined ? 


If this question should ever be asked seriously, it would . 


lay an axe at the root of our system of criminal justice. It 
would cause state’s attorneys to start from their chairs in 
an agony of altered practices. It would change the official 
_ behavior and orders of many judges. It would make the 
_ sheriff’s office a very different kind of public function. It 


mould blast the county jails of the United Sa into i 
dom Come, leaving hardly a recognizable trace of what 
go by that name. Criminal lawyers, professional furni 
of bail, the dolers out of petty political patronage—all 
would be in some degree affected by it. ; 
Today we do not ask that question. We assume 
there is no limit to the degree or kind of restraint that 
be put upon persons accused of wrongdoing. Towarc 


‘convicted offender we check somewhat our restraining 


pulses. True, we do not go far in this direction, bu 
have begun to consult the interests of a mild huma 
Toward the man and woman who have not yet been 1 
however, and who in the eyes of the law are still inno 
we show no such disposition, We clap them into jails 
are often sink-holes of filth and depravity. We keep 
there for months and sometimes longer than a year v 
our courts dally with technicalities, delays and cror 
dockets. We let them mingle promiscuously with « 
other kind of person, the young with the old, the inn 
fellow in a scrape with the hardened derelict. We c: 
them into cells that are no better than containers of 
air. We injure their stomachs with bad food. We 1 
no attempt to give them a stimulating environment. 
let them get sick and pay little attention to their ailm 
We force idleness upon them; we compel them to b 
and to grow resentful against the hand that holds 1 
there. - : 
What is a County Jail For? ~ 

All of this is prompted by an investigation just ma¢ 
the Cook County Jail. For years many people in Chi 
have realized that the present gloomy, overcrowded, 
ease-breeding structure, lying near the heart of the 
was no place for confining human beings. Four succe 


attempts to pass bond issues for a new jail, however, 


been defeated; even those friendly to the idea of a 
jail have opposed the efforts on the ground that the 
ticians who would spend the money had no plan for 
an institution and that the new jail would probably be 
tle better than the old. In this impasse, the Chicago C 
munity Trust, a civic body with money to spend, ind 
the Board of County Commissioners to invite. it to s 
the jail problem. The Trust asked George W. Kirch 
former dean of Columbia Law School, ex-warden of 
Sing prison and an accomplished penologist, to direct 
investigation. Mr. Kirchwey secured remarkable coo; 
tion in Chicago. University professors, judges and of 
acted on an advisory committee. “Two prominent physi 
reported on health and medical conditions at the jail. 
committee of the Chicago Dietetic Association studied { 
The Chicago Bar Association appointed | a special com 
tee to deal with criminal justice in relation to the 
Others helped. The writer’s participation in the ine 
led to the invitation to him to tell about it here. 
Under Mr. Kirchwey’s direction, the investigation 
went beyond the question of living conditions in the pre 
jail. It asked: What is the place of a jail in moderr 
ciety? To what uses should it be put? How do pe 
get into it and how long do they stay there? Who are 
people that are confined in it? What kind of place o 


a county jail to be, anyway? 


It is needless to dwell here upon the life af the t 
young men and women who are confined in the ( 
County Jail. The jail is a large place, as such places 
the average daily number of inmates is about eight | 
dred. The structure consists of cell blocks, rising tier al 


a ‘i 
. ee iy 


one six eee eae: = eight feet ioae and the other 
t wide by ten feet long; each contains about 380 
> feet of space. Into these cells, originally intended 
single occupants, are crowded two, three, four and 
etimes five men, so great is the congestion. This means 
: sometimes a man must throw his mattress on the floor 
sleep there, or even crawl underneath the lowest bunk 
sleep in stifling atmosphere the night through. The 
mum requirement for health is 500 cubic feet of air 
*e per person; yet in these cells, when two men occupy 
Il, each has but 190 cubic feet; when three, 126; when 
ry. 95; and when five, 76. aris ‘minimum, moreover, 
imes that there is ventilation on opposite sides, securing 
hrough-passage of air. These cells are solidly enclosed 
three sides, so that there is no through-passage of air. 
isoners are in these cells twenty hours out of every day. 
eat, wash, sleep and spend most of their time there; 
‘ose together are they that they can hardly move with- 
stepping on each other. ~Their food is pushed to them 
sans through the bars of their door; they eat it crouched 
the sides of their bunks or sitting on the floor. Particles 
the food, left behind, attract vermin. The food is of 
r “quality and unattractively prepared. 0 work of any 
is allowed in the cells. 
x two hours each morning and aeaks in rae afternoon 
“men are herded into dimly-lighted, inside recreation 
ms, or “bull pens.” Here there is nothing to do but 
d around, sit on the’ floor or form i in groups and walk 
rly about a small space. The congestion is so great 
a is almost impossible to move without brushing your 
ghbor. Recreation is impossible. At one end of each 
hese bull pens is an open drain in the floor, used as a 
‘Around this the men circulate freely, ‘their shoes 
y muddying the fresh quantities of chloride of lime 
it are thrown there for sanitary purposes. 
Of a group of 545 people who were in the Pe on De- 
I, 1920, only twenty-two were confined for less than 
th. Two hundred sixty-five, or virtually one-half, 
nhac for more than one hundred days; fifteen were 
for more than four hundred days. Many of these 
yere ultimately acquitted of the charges against them. 
r were innocent and their incarceration was needless. 
Who ‘the inmates of this jail? They are a motley 
yd, the charges against them embracing all kinds of of- 
Jail records are extraordinarily meager of infor- 
the specific legal charge gives little indication of 
e accused himself is like. To the eye there are 
ert, humorous, kindly, pacific and ‘whimsical faces 
age There are ao pie dou and dull counte- 


- 


a 
s 


-nances, 


- financial one. 


face with the fishy’ eyes and sodden expressions bred 
by jail life. It is an incongruous company. 


Women constitute between 4 and 8 per cent of the popu-. 


lation; they are confined, in separate quarters and do not 
mingle with the men. (The women’s quarters are cleaner 
than the men’s, but their life is equally dull and dreary.) 
Of the men, nearly 21 per cent are under twenty-one years 
of age, some of them being but boys in their late ’teens. 
Left to the drift of circumstance, thrown into intimate con- 
tact with older and more experienced offenders, embittered 
by their life, they feel themselves degraded, and for many 
of them commitment to jail is only the beginning of a life 
of crime. The men between twenty-one and thirty years 
are the largest age group in the jail; of 10,642 who passed 
through the jail last year, 4,337, or 41 per cent, were of 
this age. The blight of jail life falls disastrously upon 
them, too. These two groups constitute three-fifths of the 
jail population. It is predominantly a population of the 
young. 

Two facts of the deepest interest remain. One is that 
these people are, for the most part, detained here because 
they are poor, and the other is that more than a third of 
them are innocent of the charges on which they are held. 
Under our system of criminal procedure, the guarantee that 
an accused person will appear in court on trial day is a 
Except for the most serious offenses, bail is 
commonly allowed; and the man who can raise this 
amount of money is free to do as he pleases until wanted 
in court. The person who cannot raise this amount of 
money must go to jail; a few weeks or months of confine- 
ment is the price that he pays for his poverty. Since most 
professional criminals make arrangements for the raising 
of bail if they should be caught, it is the very ones whose 
detention is least essential, so far as protection to society 
is concerned, that are held Iofathens: 

Now, pbout their innocence. So poorly are jail records 
kept that the cases of eighty-two of the 807 people who 
were in Cook County Jail on December 1, 1920, are un- 
traceable; no one knows what became of ‘them. Of the 
other 725, no fewer than 139 were completely discharged 
without trial and 122 others were acquitted. Thus, 261, 
or 36 per cent of the total, were found, so far as the law 
could discover, to be innocent of the charges against them. 
They were set free. Meanwhile, they had spent months, 
many of them, in disease-breeding cells. A disease-breed- 
ing cell is no place for anybody; an attack upon a man’s 
health is not a proper form of punishment, nor likely to set 
up conditions favorable to reformation. But for those who 
are held only because some detective or judge has blundered, 
such confinement is unthinkable. If the same ratio holds 
good for the whole 10,642 who were in jail last year, no 


fewer than 3,800 of these were unnecessarily compelled to ~ 


undergo disastrous incarceration. 


_ (Further facts and conclusions of the Cook County Jail Sule 
will be given in a second ariicle.) 


Contentment 
By Helen Frazee-Bower 


; en is a point beyond which longing ends, 
ere no more yearning is, nor any hope 
Above the present need; where thought descends 
To common earth, and wishes cease to grope. 
- Contentment men have called it; and they make 
Of it a thing most diligently sought. 
Not so with me: I would forever break 
The fragile thread of which content is wrought. 


Give me the will to speak; the thought that lifts 
i\ -The humble heart on pinions of desire, 

It is the weak, the stagnant-soul that drifts 

In calm content—too feeble to aspire. 
Who finds most Life must most for living strive; 
= _ For only by our longings do we live. 
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THE POP-IN-STORE 
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THE JAP ROLLER BOARD 5 FORTUNE WHEEL WITH PADDL 


FORTUNE WHEEL 


Heads—I Win; Tails—You Lose! 


[See page 609) i 


AVELING carnivals almost invariably come to a 
city under the auspices of a local society, advertised 
_ to help some organization or to provide funds for a 
_ benevolent purpose which is to receive a fraction 
e proceeds. But the enterprising managers are not phil- 
hropists. Many schemes and devices used to tease the 
cel and the quarter from their habitat violate one section 
more of some state law prohibiting games of chance; and 
tection of a local organization is sought to shield the 
s from police interference. Otherwise law-abiding 
zens consider the obtaining of money for benevolent pur- 
¢s a sufficient reason for disregarding the statutes; and 
‘officials of cities and villages often act as if the penal 
de gives special privileges to break the law in order to se- 
ure funds for religious or fraternal advancement. But only 
ceptionally does the law provide for such exemptions. 
\ great variety of gambling devices, some of them illus- 
on the opposite page, are being operated at fairs and 
vals everywhere. The most common “ games” are the 
dle and fortune wheels, of which the various kinds are all 
d on the same principle. Sometimes the wheels are 
ately balanced so that it is a matter of pure chance where 
will stop; but often they are adjusted as desired, so as 


which no money has been placed. In this way, all the 
taken is clear gain. Sometimes wheels are so arranged 
electrically controlled by the operator, who can cause 
em to stop at any desired place. Even when he spins his 
eel, the operator is assured a large profit; for the box of 
y or small article that constitutes the prize represents in 
only a small fraction of the amount usually placed be- 
e the wheel is spun. = ; 
e “ dart wheel ’” is similar to this device. It is spun, and 
: it revolves darts are thrown at it by the players from a 
eight or ten feet a ‘The chances for winning on this 
e so small th 1etimes prizes of considerable 
cases, the darts are so constructed 
aight line. The manufacturers 
an be used in localities where 


ane ” 


or foresight on the part of the player is no 
S$ game; it is one of pure chance. The “ Auto 
ay” merely substitutes miniature automobiles for the 
Closely allied is the “ Kentucky Derby ” in which 
horse is propelled from one end of the track to the other 
turning of a handle. On an average,-75 per cent of 
eceipts become profits. When sail boats are used instead 
ys game is called “The International 
n gambling and swindling device operated at 
carnivals is the “Jap Roller Board” or “ Roll 
ually a wooden chute with rows of numbered 
hich balls are rolled. The lay-out is such that a 
n once in a thousand times—yet hundreds 
at it, suppose they have a chance to win. 
ard,” sometimes called also by other names, is 
e same as the “ Jap Roller Board.” There are 
devices on similar general principles which, be- 
peculiar construction, depend upon chance 
depen: a Mo SAN oan 


- Traveling Carnivals 


stop at a number not printed on the paddles or at one 


is very questionable, for the 


_A carnival that does not have crooked devices among its 
gambling paraphernalia is an exception. The surest proof 
that there is a demand for loaded dice, controlled wheels and 
the like, is found in the pages of the organs of trade; there 
are papers which are filled with advertisements of swindling 
paraphernalia. There is swindling also in the character of 
prizes offered. The most popular, perhaps, are the kewpie 
dolls which wholesale at about thirty-five dollars per hundred 
but bring the fair operator a net return of several dollars 
each. Manicure sets, claimed to be worth ten dollars each, 
are advertised in the trade journals for fifteen dollars per 
dozen. Chinese lucky rings, branded “sterling ” and repre- 
sented as sterling silver with a face value of one dollar, can 
be purchased for twelve dollars per gross. 

While the fairs and carnivals are now comparatively clean 
so far as immorality is concerned, they lead to many other 
forms of vice. ‘The feverish excitement, the corruption of 
imagination, and often the flare of sex impulses unfit men and 
women for the serious duties of the following day. At these 
fairs, young boys and girls see men of their acquaintance play 
the gambling devices and naturally form the opinion that 
there is nothing wrong with such amusement. Thus the 
path is made more difficult for the realization that success 
depends upon self-reliant, courageous, honest work and not 
upon luck, Joun J. Bircu. 


Why Farmers Move to Town 


| 7 HAT movement or change in our American life will 
make farmers content to stay in the country? Can we — 
not throw some light on this question by examining the 
causes for removal to the city? The Country Life Commis- 
sion appointed by President Roosevelt had this in mind 
when it’made its memorable survey. The following is the 
result of a recent census in a single community. 

This community lies in the Middle West, in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and is as typical an American community as 
one could find. Settlers began pouring into it in the late 
twenties and the early thirties, chiefly from Ohio, Kentucky — 
and Tennessee. They took up immense sections of the rich 
prairie land, gradually improving their homes and rearing 
large families. They erected school houses (one of which — 
stands today) and two churches. By 1855 the section was 
well settled, entirely by American families, and contributed 
many sons and fathers to the northern side in the civil 
war. One small village store and post office served for the 
community. The country church was abandoned for a vil- 
lage church to which the farmers drove their teams on 
Sunday. Life was settled into definite lines for nearly every 
family, none were leaving, new ones were coming 1n. hee 

About 1890 the break-up began. At that time the census 
covered eighteen substantial families. By 1900 these were 
scattered to all parts of the United States, mostly in the a. 
larger cities of the home state. : 

The first thing shown by the recent census of this com- ms 
munity was most surprising: of the eighteen families, thir- ee: 
teen or some representative of thirteen still lived on the old E~ 
home place and farmed it, held possibly by the rich loam 
of that farming section. Of these thirteen families all but — 4 
two, however, had sent their children away to school and ee 
college and in nearly all cases the children had later moved eS 

: ae 
wT he five families that had left had gone to some city. 
Investigation showed that in every instance the prime reason — 
for going was a desire to give the children an education. — $ 
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Only one woman gave any other reason for leaving and this - 


was that the farm life lacked “ community fellowship.” — 

In the early days the community lacked good roads, tele- 
phones, rural free delivery, high schools and churches ; al- 
though it still lacks the school and church in community 
form it has the other advantages. Some of the farmers 
said they would have remained on their farms longer had 
there been roads, telephones and rural free delivery; but 
all said that the educational advantages of the city over 
the country would prevent their returning to the com- 
munity. 

To the question, ‘ What one thing was the main cause 
for your neighbors’ leaving the farm?’ some answered, 
eco 2 
“Lack of community fellowship.” To the question, “What 
main difference do you see between the farmers’ life of to- 
day and forty years ago?” the answer invariably was, = I 
walked; now the farmer has an auto.” To the question, 
“What in your opinion would now make farm life more 
attractive?” the answers are all summed up in this one: 
“Community center, with diversified amusements.” The 
village which serves this community has not changed in pop- 
ulation in fifty years; the older families no longer find their 
‘amusements there and are rarely seen in it; the church is 

dying, almost abandoned; all the families report that their 
children do not care to stay on the farm but wish to get 
into some business or’ profession and live “in town.” 
There is practically no community life in the sense of 
‘community feeling, entertainment or responsibility. But 
_ education—or rather the lack of it—is the main complaint 
of the American farmer. Does the remedy lie in his own 
hands? Is it being met by the county or township high 
school or agricultural school? ‘Will the automobile, plus 
good roads, save America, or shall we go the way of Rome? 


Wayne C. WILLIAMS. 


Knowing the Neighbors 


Y UT of 129 settlements in the Middle West, 66 have 
Chee into being since 1914. They are small but 
healthy. Typical of the spirit that pervades many of these 
centers of neighborliness which have recently sprung from 
the fertile soil of the Mississippi and Ohio Valley regions is 
this phrase from the tiny annual report of one of them: 
“. . and give all sizes of people a just and kindly esti- 
mate of each other through acquaintance and association.” 
Many things long hoped for by the older settlements but 
not yet accomplished have seemed to develop easily in these 
newer efforts, and this without seriously violating cherished 
traditions. } ) gic 
groups; but there is little of the old-fashioned city mission 
about them and much of a real social settlement with a 
broadly religious basis but without sectarianism. Such 
church houses, whether Jewish, Roman Catholic or Protes- 
tant, all take pride in saying that they are not there as 
proselyting agencies but as centers ‘‘ where rich and poor, 
wise and otherwise, may realize in mutual contact the 
Brotherhood of Man and the Fatherhood of God.” One 
_ such, chiefly supported by a Protestant denomination, is used 
to its large capacity by Italians, Negroes and Russian Jews. 
A committee made up of these various elements in the com- 
munity is responsible for the interesting Sunday evening 
religious service in which all worship the one God without 
_mention of special creed or dogma; and the result seems to 
bear out the explanation of the director who said,“ we are 
trying to find the common denominator in religion.” . 
Changes in program are as evident as those in policy. 
One settlement has so far broken away from established 
procedure as to have no clubs and classes, so long the back- 
bone of settlement programs. ‘This is in a colored neighbor- 


hood, and the desirable situation is possible because of com- 


x 


Nearly one-half have been founded by religious _ 


plete cooperation with the near-by Young Men’s and Youn; 


Women’s Christian Associations, which take care of 
recreational needs, and the fine public evening school 
These latter are so popular with the colored men am 
women that they are continued’six weeks longer than thos 
in the white sections of the same city. Without these en 
cumbrances, the settlement is able to give time, thought an 
space to making itself a real center for community health 
vocational training, enlightened citizenship and informa 
neighborliness. ae 
A few years ago the settlements were frequented mostly b 
women and children, father preferring his lodge or “ thi 
back room.” Now we find at the settlements real club 
rooms for men, and the men there. Many of these club 
have been started purely as social clubs but have later de 
veloped along dramatic, musical, vocational or civic lines 
and many are the concerts, plays, and “ stunt nights” give 
by settlement men’s clubs. One that was started for mutua 
helpfulness as the Out of Work Men’s Club grew until i 
had nearly three hundred and fifty enthusiastic members. I 
was very successful in finding jobs for its members in place 
where there seemed to be none, and in arranging for voca 
tional training for those who had hitherto been totally un 
skilled. As work became more plentiful, the club continued 
but changed its name to Hoover Club and embarked on : 
career of thrift, service and citizenship. 
Evidences of neighborhood participation in administration 
support and leadership are seen on all -sides. One hous 
which has always emphasized the principles of leadershij 
and service among its young people has now started an ex 
tension center a few blocks away, where the entire staff i 
not only volunteer but made up of young men and womer 
from its own senior department. ‘These workers are it 
weekly training classes and prove to be valuable leaders witl 
a fine sense of responsibility. It is increasingly common t 
find on boards of directors along with some from the rank 
of heavy givers others whose gifts of money must be smal 
but who bring a life knowledge of the needs, desires and pos 
sibilities of the neighborhood. These help to strike a balanc 
between actual neighborhood conditions and outside generou 
impulses, and are learning valuable lessons in administratiot 
and in general policies for the day when the settlements ma’ 
be entirely neighborhood enterprises. The others meanwhil 
are gaining knowledge of inestimable worth as to the huma 
elements in the community where often they have mad 
somewhat thoughtless gifts and where, perhaps, they ha 
begun to think the settlement no longer needed “ because al 
the girls wear silk stockings now and dress better tha 
we do.” — WInIFrepD SALISBURY. 
Mid-W estern Secretary, i 
National Federation of Settlements. f 


Home Economics and Housing 


es summer fourteen students are following a nev 
course at Teachers College, Columbia University, Ney 
York, on Social and Economic Aspects of Housing in Rela 
tion to. Home-Making. Large audiences also are attracte: 
by special lectures on housing. One of the class group is th 
teacher of an znemic class in the New York public schools 
and the others are teachers or supervisors of home economic 
from various parts of the country. Most of them come fron 
the eastern or the middle western states but one is fron 
the South and one is from Nevada; they teach in rura 
schools, the elementary school, the high school, or in part 
time or continuation classes. One is a city supervisor an 
one is a state supervisor of vocational home economics, — 

_An inquiry as to why these students elected this cours 
and what they hoped to get from it, writes Professor Ben 
jamin R. Andrews, gives an interesting view of the hous 


he inquiry ao nee the intimate 
= ihe house with its environment and home 
ing. These students feel keenly that in order to promote 
lesome living conditions, the ultimate aim of home eco- 


eir pupils, they must themselyes do something to im- 


it is one of crowding, insanitary surroundings, mixed 
ighborhoods and lack of beauty, comfort and recreational 


or background for fairily life. Professor Andrews says: 


The causes of present conditions lie in our economic life. A gen- 
1 knowledge of these causes and of their possible remedies would 
much to hasten the day when we shall have cheaper shelter and 
the same time higher standards of shelter, and it is gratifying to 
find home economics workers turning: ee attention to this division 
of their subject. 

Greta Gray, director of home economics in the University 


Wyoming and a graduate in architecture, is giving the 


“Cities of Peace” 


IRCLING the crowded, starving city of Vienna east 
and west of the Danube are springing into life col- 
ies where some four thousand people through cooperative 
labor are solving the housing shortage and living problems 
hich confront them. People of all classes, invalid soldiers, 
erks, workingmen, artists, — teachers, and officials have 
rmed cooperative societies for the building of garden vil- 
ges, Some of them have settled in the parks and hunting 
eserves once enjoyed by the Hapsburg princes, and the 
bricks they use to build their cottages, taken from the walls 
which have been pulled down since the land belongs 
o the people, still bear the stamp of the double headed 
yal eagle. The land settlements are an outgrowth of the 
rden allotment movement developed during the war to 
pplement the food supply through small gardens on the 
“outskirts of Vienna. Women, children and war invalids 
did most of the work and learned how to cultivate the soil. 
1 describing these land settlements Brent Dow Allinson 
of the Friends Relief Mission writes: 
e war invalids had not learnt to be gardeners for nothing. . 
ng perhaps on the encouraging theory that God helps those who 
themselves, a group of these invalided and disillusioned heroes 
ermined forthwith to help themselves and one fine day in Sep- 
aber, 1920, a company of them, after notifying the authorities of 
intentions, arrived at the former royal estate with a wagon- 
ad of spades and axes and hammers and nails and took amiable 
t determined possession of the nearest corner of it. . . 
Through articles and appeals in the newspapers they enlisted 
¢ interest and support of a large number of former soldiers, soldier- 
dows and friends, and proceeded to organize a settlement coopera- 
ive society and to tax themselves as much as they could afford to 
_ pay—about three thousand kronen each—and set to work with more 
_ optimism than ‘money to build the foundations ‘of their city and their 
future, a future brighter than most of them had ever known and a 
tity to which the social vision and the spiritual aspiration of its 
‘ounders gave the shining name of “The City of Peace.” The first 
use was ready for occupancy and the cornerstone of the new com- 
nunity was publicly dedicated by officials of the cooperative, the 
vince and the state, to liberty, equality and fraternity, on the 
of September, 1921. 


-y in number, and these smitedia in a central league. Men 
women worked on their own and each others’ dwellings 
their own hands, each pledging a minimum of two 
usand hours of labor. The houses remain the property 
the : society when they are completed, thus rendering indi- 
jual dispossession of them impossible. 

April, 1921, following a demonstration by thousands 
ople in Austria, a law was passed creating a National 
z and omcwens. Fund. At about the same time 
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rove housing conditions. The housing problem as they . 
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a Municipal Housing and Settlement Fund was created in 


Vienna, and from these two funds loans were made avail- 
able to the settlement societies. Not enough, however, to 


put these struggling efforts for reconstruction on their — 


feet. The Friends Relief Mission points out that the land 
settlement is of immense psychological value to a country 
which is suffering so much from instability of conditions 
and disorganization. 


Export Without Competition 


HENGTHU, the capital of the Chinese province of 

Szechuen, apparently has become the last “ mar- 
ket ’ for the movement which C. M. Goethe has years ago 
named “exporting the American playground.” Behind 
Chengtu, the ‘Sunset City of the Flowery Kingdom,” 
against the rich coloring of the evening sky, rise the Thibetan 
highlands which the Celestials call ‘‘ Roof of All the World.” 
Before it stretches, for fifteen hundred miles to Peking, the 
Great Road of China. This road, one of the most notable en- 
gineering feats of its time, was built in the Sixth Century 
when northern Europe was as yet hardly civilized. Chengtu 
is the meeting place of caravan roads from all over that part 
of Mid-Asia which Kipling calls “ the Back of Beyond ”— 
the land of oriential rugs, brick, tea and lahassaries, There 
are few distributors of news to be compared with those trav- 
eling the caravan routes. Indeed, the spread of Islam over 
Asia and Africa during the last few centuries has been almost 
entirely along such primitive lines of communication. 

At this highly strategic point, surrounded by Szechuen’s 
poppy fields and tobacco plantations, a play and recreation 
center under American leadership will be opened this summer. 
Funds for this purpose have just been forwarded by the Sac- 
ramento Church Federation’s Missionary Playgrounds Com- 
mittee. Site, equipment and native workers are supplied by 
this federation, the American superintendent by Chengtu 
Methodists. 

This playground is one of many outcomes of experiments 
that have been conducted over a number of years at the Sacra- 
mento Orphanage Farm. Arising out of them, an organiza- 


tion, the World Recreation Survey, was formed to continue | 


the study of theories of education through play and, more es- 
pecially, to study the recreation folk ways of most of Europe 
and a considerable portion of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 


ica, This organization soon undertook a definite program, 


divided into some sixty units, for internationalizing recrea- 


tion and spreading, through it, moral and social education. — 
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GOMMUNTT 


OR nearly a century the Agricultural Almanac has 
been published in the city of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
The volume for 1922 is the 97th in continuous series. 
Few American publications have had so long a his- 
tory; few have exerted so dominating an influence. 

My own memory of this Almanac goes back more years 
than I care to enumerate. My father’s aged Aunt Susan 
was one of the institutions of my boyhood. She was a widow, 
and she farmed a pioneer homestead in Indiana—with the 
help of incompetent and often rascally tenants—and the 
‘Agricultural Almanac. She could have dispensed with the 
tenants; but the Almanac was a sine gua non. She never 
failed to send the necessary ten cents to Lancaster for the 
annual volume. She could not have run her farm without 
its help. Nor was she alone in this. For ninety-seven years 
American agriculture has felt the pervasive influence of this 
-Lancastrian muse. 

I can see the old volumes even now, as they hung by the 
window in my aunt’s summer kitchen. The front cover cut 
is still the same. In the center stands a spreading oak tree. 
On one side, under the gracious shade, is Agriculture, alert, 
assured, a sickle in one hand, a sheaf of wheat under the 
other arm. By her side stands a black-faced sheep and near 


upon the earth. On the other side of the tree sits Industry. 
smiling upon her happy lot—a distaff in one hand, a spin- 
ning-wheel by her side. In the distance, back of her, may 
-be seen a passing ship—symbol of Transportation. 
Is it strange that no hint of a railroad appears in this old 
cover cut? Not at all. This Almanac began publication in 
that narrow rift in time which lay between the invention 
of the steamship and the building of the first steam railroad. 
- Steamships were everywhere in 1825; railroads and locomo- 
tives were nowhere. But so persistent have been the virtues 
of this old Almanac that no extrinsic aids to circulation 
_ have been necessary. The pictures that decorated my aged 
- Aunt Susan’s summer kitchen still serve to advertise the 
virtues of the 97th volume. 
As I turn the pages of this latest volume I find little 
' change. ‘The price, once, and for many years, ten cents, 
has been raised to twelve. But the advice on agriculture, 
tried out through untold generations among the Pennsyl- 
-vania farmers, is still of the old substantial sort, changed 
only to meet the imperative conditions of the passing years. 
‘The eclipses of the sun for the year are scheduled as of old, 


and the tables of tides for Philadelphia are given. For such 


remote facts as these my Indiana aunt had little use. Her 
whole interest was absorbed in more important matters, 

namely, the phases of the moon and the aspects of the plan- 
ets. Here we come upon items of supreme importance to 
the master agriculturist. 

On the first inside page I find an introductory para- 
graph: 

The days of each month in which the moon sign coincides with 
the sun sign the influence of the sign is supposed to be greatly in- 
tensified. The first day the moon is in a sign is better than the 
second, and the second than the third. Those who know the im- 
portance of these laws are ready to plant at the proper time knowing 
that seeds planted in a scanty sign, a scanty crop will follow; if 
planted in a fruitful sign, a full crop will follow. The time to 
plant the garden is when the earth is in a good sign, and the day 
‘to plant is when the moon is in the sign. The time to harvest is 
-when the sign is right. 

My father was brought up on this almanac, but when he 
became a man he broke away from its influence. 
heated argument that grew and blustered between my 
father and his aunt. Aunt Susan was sure that my father 
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Civilization a la Almanac _ 


by lies a cornucopia pouring all the fruits of all the seasons — 


Many the 


was a failure as a farmer. I believe my father held sor 
lingering doubt of the same sort. I overheard him say o 
time to a friend: “I have brought up twenty-two boys, ai 
not one of them will work in the dirt! . . .” But 
think that was a temporary mood. As for Aunt Susan, s 
had no children—in whom to inculcate the virtues of ti 
almanac. ‘Those who came after her gave up the almanz 
but they have found nothing adequate to take its place. 

But I turn on—to other matters completely convincis 


ing to the trustful mind. I read: 


All crops that produce their yield above the surface of the grout 
should be planted in the increase light of the moon. . . . / 
root crops that produce their yield in the ground should be plant 
in the decrease light of the moon. . . . The timber cut in t 
old ofthe moon in August will not be eaten by worms nor snap 
burning, and will last much longer than if cut at any other tin 
- + . Fish bite best during the signs of the Fish, Crab or Scorpic 
- . » The hair should be cut on the increase of the moon if y 
want a thick head of hair; on the decrease if the reverse. T 
same applies to sheep; if you shear sheep in the increase of t 


“moon their wool-will grow again better and stronger. 


Poulterers, butchers and meat dealers should not kill when t 
moon is waning, during which period all dead matter tends 
shrink, decay and decompose; this is the reason why meat sometim 
shrinks on boiling and does not keep well. If butchered in full 
moon or a little before, pork will not only be better, but will al 
swell up and enlarge in boiling. The roofs of houses and bat 
and other buildings should be shingled and wooden rail fenc 
staked when horns of the moon point downward, as the shing! 
and stakes will then not rise up as they otherwise would. Fen¢ 


should be made and repaired when the horns of the moon poi 


upward, as fences then will not sink into the ground. All sorts 
trees should be grafted and pruned during the increase in the moot! 
light. Timber cut when the moon is full or rapidly increasing 


_ her light will be full of sap, soft and spongy, and will not la 


as it will soon become worm-eaten or destroyed by rot. ‘Timb 
cut when the moon is dark or during the decrease of its light 
the month of February will be durable. \ 

So through many pages the advice and the tables of sig 
and phases run on. BAPE Ng 3 i 

I always used to enjoy, with a little touch of pleasing 1 
vulsion, the picture of the man, triangularly mutilated, b 
smiling withal, which always appeared on the inside fro 
cover page. This smiling martyr was surrounded by i 
triguing symbols, with lines pointing to various parts of h 
person. He diagrammed the relationship of the universe 
the weal and woe of men. Guarded by his twelve constell 
tions, he used to be a continuous source of mystery and d 
light. I read the legends and gloated in secret: Aries f 
the head and face; Taurus for the neck; Cancer for t! 
breast; Virgo for ‘the bowels; Scorpio for the secret 
Gemini for the arms; Leo for the heart; Libra for, tl 
veins; Sagittarius for the thighs; Aguarius for the leg 
Capricorn for the knees; Pisces for the feet. Aunt Sus: 
knew what all these things meant and she wielded an awf 
power through such uncanny knowledge. She might ha 
been in a more primitive age a sybil living in a cave. 

I was greatly disturbed when I found that my smilin 
mysterious, mutilated friend of years ago had disappear 
from his ancient haunts on the inside cover page of fl 
almanac. “Is this a concession to the iconoclasm of a scie 
tific age?” I asked, and felt that times had changed indee 
But I found him, at last, unchanged save for his position 
the world. He has retired to the inside back cover pag 
but he is still the same old, smiling, mysterious, mutilat 
fellow. ‘The publishers have made this slight concession - 
modern criticism; but there are limits beyond which co: 
cession becomes immoral. a 
I have no means of knowing how widely this 97th volun 
of the old Almanac is circulated. That it has lived so lor 
proves much. It carries no advertisements of patent 
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£ paying pe penses Pheace! 
culation to make 
payin: at the price of twelve cents. This 
ie mean ‘chat it is still, at the close of the century, 
of the most influential of our American educational in- 
titutions—especially i in rural regions among the farmer folk. 
odern science in agriculture may condemn some of its 
ncient knowledge; agricultural colleges may insist that 
ne of the old ways are antiquated. But the old Almanac 
ibes conditions in a very human and friendly universe 
e€ things have meanings. It will be a long time before 
of us give up all our old faiths in a universe that has 
eal relationships to the weal and woe of men. 
' sat on the courthouse steps of a small Pennsylvania city 
lot long ago and shared in a conversation with a kindly 
. It was a Saturday evening, and the streets were 
ed with people and automobiles. 
eets were not unlike those at Coney Island: All the 
le seemed to be going ee ee ayanere, And aie 
ic said: . 
There i is no use talking about changing or reforming the world. 
hing can be done in any big way until the contents of the minds 
f these people are changed. Now their minds are full of nonsense. 
ey live on your old agricultural almanac and its ancient fallacies, 
cal, economic, moral. As long as that is their chief text and 
ture, you might as well close up your typewriter and go fishing! 
e minds of these people are the most real things in the world— 
nd they haven’t the ghost of an idea of the true meanings of 
sience, or democracy, or beauty, or liberality, or anything else that 
re interested in. Forget it! 
turned his argument over in my mind, but could find 
convincing reply, Presently, however, we rose and 
ned the crowds and walked toward our hotel. As we 
ups of men sitting on other convenient steps and talking 
bout us who were now the passing crowd. Just as we 
assed one puch: -Broup I need a 1 bitterly cynical voice de- 
aand 


at hope is there for America i in such. ae of sheep as these? 
Ve walked on to our t hotel i in Silence, ay K. H. 
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Ppriae on . the F reshmen 


_ From all colleges comes word of an expected rush—in 
eptember, Freshman classes will be not only the largest in his- 
ai sts oDataby- far. the largest. ’ California 

nticipates: a class of four thousand. The demand for higher 
lucation is growing faster than “the? “country” can keep up with 
, Classes too crowded to permit decent teaching 4 

irty | per cent of the students in our colleges today go almost wholly 
have a good time—Chicago Herald and Examiner, August 3, 1922. 


THEN one has discounted the superficial wail of de- 
~ spair that. echoes through the jottings garnered above, 
ie undeniable fact remains that freshman classes are get- 
ng bigger every year. The question then to be answered 
Are these freshmen being assimilated, or are there sev- 
few hundreds running around the campus loose, with 
flock of stray teachers teaching the rest in droves of some 
‘to a class room? If such is the case, we have reason 
yy vorTy.. But, happily, it isn’t. 

uring ‘three years’ connection with large freshman 


he. ‘mid-western universities, I have failed to see any 
freshmen beating their young wings at the doors of 
istrative college offices in a frenzy to get in under 
rotecting wings. Two days of registration take care 
_that—sometimes less. Then the chicks are parceled 
: to sections (I am chiefly interested in English, which 
ppocicley for freshmen); and in less time than they 
emselves know they are ticketed under the eyes of an 
ith their class cards. eoeted B. Jones and J. 


theme. 


The noises of the- 


nt our way slowly with slow-moving throngs, I saw other’ 


ter with ever increasing freshman classes—in - 


The next moment the freshman is writing his first class 
The cold precision and. deadly drive of this in- 
jection into a freshman class remains a memory with each in- 
dividual forever. I distinctly recollect my first day in line 
at Dane Hall with my “ninety dollars” for John Harvard; 
my card to the freshman class came out with the startling 
suddenness of a cafeteria check or a movie ticket. 

Once you get freshmen started—and this system will 
carry in ten thousand as well as four thousand—the rest 
is simple. From the freshman’s point of view it may be a 
question of discovering which classes he can sleep through. 
From the instructor’s point of view it is a matter of putting 
through a very definite, completely organized schedule of 
instruction. College programs are not high school “ day 
by day.” 

As the educational problem is of paramount interest in 
this discussion, the point is to determine whether the in- 
structor is going to suffer from “classes too crowded to 
permit decent teaching.” Here some elementary mathe- 
matics might have helped the editorial writer of the Exam- 
iner. If the freshmen have been safely registered (four or 


. ten thousand), have been assigned to sections—say in Eng- 


lish, temporarily—and if there are only one hundred. in- 


structors to handle the four thousand, what does one do?- 


Three guesses! Answer—get more instructors. Most 
‘universities, as a matter of fact, have definite regulations 
prohibiting in freshmen English classes (I am _ speaking 
from expérience) more than twenty-five students. Hence 
follows a skirmish for more English instructors, And is 
it hard for chairmen of English departments to get more 
English instructors? Ask them. ‘They will laugh in your 
face. It is as easy as buying a stick of candy. And I do 
not think instructors of other subjects are much dearer than 
two or three sticks. 

We have the freshmen in, then, four or ten thousand, 
and we have them assigned to reasonable sections, receiv- 
ing definite, scheduled instruction. ‘There remains that one 
peculiar statement: “ Thirty per cent of the students in 
our colleges today go almost wholly to have a good time.” 
Well, that is nothing to lose sleep over. There remain 70 
per cent, at least, who are getting their money’s worth. 
And I suspect the 30 per cent are merely collecting an over 
supply of the one factor in college life of which the other 
70 per cent are, perhaps, not getting enough—the broaden- | 
ing influence of varied college friendships. No, one can dis- 
miss this Epicurean Peril without a single quiver of con- 
science, 

And now as to the kind of students we are getting in this 
increasing flow—that is much more pertinent. I had a 
freshman come to me in October last year and tell me he 
had no intention of coming to college till ten minutes before 
he started. Then a bunch of his luckier friends picked him 
up on the street on their way to college and carried him 
along with them, he protesting all the while he had no 
money. He rode into the university town that afternoon 
with fifty cents in his pocket. 
to register, got two jobs to pay his room and board, and 


He borrowed some money > 
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read his friends’ textbooks till he could get some money to 


buy his 6wn. At the end of his first semester he was not 
quite even, but he had got through most of his work and 
gave promise of becoming a decent kind of engineer. That 
boy ten minutes before he started for college was slated for 
a pool-hall fixture. This terrible, increasing “ go-to-col- — 
lege” spirit gave him a chance to become a man, 


‘The 


increase of numbers, by all means let us have more. 


college administration can take care of him. College dor- _ 


Tf such is the type that is responsible for the colleaiaee z. 


mitories will be provided for him. His instruction will be 
no worse than that given to the thousands who preceded __ 


him. And ultimately he will make one more real American’ 
citizen. R. W. Bascock. 
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Education in Czecho-Slovakia 

NE of the great thinkers of our day, the present presi- 

dent of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, T. G. Masaryk, 
declared, when addressing the Czecho-Slovak soldiers in 
Siberia, that culture and moral purity are to be looked upon 
as the highest virtues of a soldier. ‘Threatened as they were 
on every side by dangers and difficulties, the Czecho-Slovak 
soldiers were told to follow the ideals of humanity as taught 


by their masters, John Hus and Comenius. Thus, President . 


- Masaryk, at a time when militarism was bringing forth its 
worst products, laid his finger upon its very root. He at- 
tacked militarism by denouncing it before soldiers. ‘The war, 
with all its horrors, emanated, he explained, from the depths 
~ of materialism; the only remedy left is to replace materialism 
by idealism, which cannot be achieved save by changing the 
very souls of men, i. e., by education. 

The Czech legionaries listened and understood. Amid their 
- unexampled struggles and privations, they never desisted 
from efforts tending to enlighten and ennoble the soul of the 
individual as well as the life of their army as a whole. ‘Those 
- among them who belonged to the educated classes willingly 
_. shared their wider scope of knowledge with their less cul- 
tured comrades. The Czecho-Slovak army in Siberia existed, 
in a sense, as a great institution of self-education; and, in 
fact, it is by this that its military achievements may, in the 
main, be accounted for. As an evidence of the spirit pervad- 
ing their ranks, it is almost touching to read in their reports 
that they founded, in Siberia, a special school intended for 
the education of boys of various nationalities who, owing to 
the chaotic conditions arising from the war, had lost their 
homes and were thus exposed to moral destitution. 

_ Following upon the downfall of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia 
had to organize an army of its own. Again, the problem of 


its organization was, from the very beginning, coupled with 


strenuous educational efforts. There were established, with 
due regard for the special needs of various nationalities: 


1. Schools (compulsory) for’ soldiers with a view to supplement- 
ing their knowledge; two half-days a week are taken up with 
lectures and discussions on the constitution, the rights and duties of 
citizenship, political economy, history, literature and the arts, prob- 
- lems of the day, hygiene. 
2, Courses of popular education (voluntary) with lessons and 


exercises in modern languages, shorthand, bookkeeping. 


3. Evening meetings with musical, theatrical and other enter- 
tainment. ; 

The soldiers appreciate the benefit they derive from all 
these institutions, for they feel that the time they have to 


_. spend in the army is being used to make them better qualified 


for their later life. The significance of the army education 
may best be judged by the fact that the number of the Slovak 
and Ruthenian illiterates among the soldiers has, in the last 
two years, been reduced to about 7 per cent. 

_ Apart from the army, civic education in Czecho-Slovakia 
is developing in a satisfactory way. Including Slovakia, there 
are four universities, two in Prague, one in Brno and one 
- in Bratislava, which, with various institutions affliated to 
them (the veterinary school, three technical schools, etc.) 
have some fifteen thousand students on their books. ‘The uni- 
Versities are mainly responsible for the university extension 
system which, in existence already for twenty years, has ar- 
ranged three thousand four hundred lectures aa in 
Prague and in the provinces) with nearly four hundred 
thousand attendances. 

In 1908, the so-called Enlightenment League, for popular 
education in Czecho-Slovakia, sprung up with headquarters 
in Prague. It now has branches in about one hundred and 
twenty centers throughout the state; its work consists in ar- 
ranging courses of lectures or founding popular schools for 
adult students (these exist in about fifty towns). The 
lectures in 1919-1920 were attended by fifty-three thousand 
persons, and the courses (musical, language, practical) 
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vere followed by about four thousand peeular studentscs t 


Sokol unions, founded fifty years ago partly for physica 
training but still more for the moral improvement of the 
people, have at present a membership of three hundred thou- 
sand Sokels, and have organized public lectures, theatrical 
performances and popular matinees on a large scale, while 
the Socialist parties and their respective institutions are carry- 
ing on the work of enlightenment in different ways, their lec- 
tures and courses having been attended in 1919-1920 by 
nearly five hundred thousand persons. i 

Militarism of the German-Magyar type meant, in its last 
issue, the killing of the body. There was, however, an analo- 
gous system of aggression which resulted in the killing of 
the soul. It was the system of artificial denationalization of 
the Slovaks and Ruthenians (as well as of the Rumanians) 
living under the Magyar rule. Up to the close of the war, 
the Magyar state denied the existence of the non-Magyar 
nationalities. Consequently, two million Slovak people had 
to send their children to primary or secondary schools from 
which their mother tongue was excluded. This, naturally, 
resulted in a large number of Slovak illiterates.° To cope 
with the problems arising from this, hundreds of schools of 
all kinds were at once needed for the neglected Slovaks and 
Ruthenians; and the Czecho-Slovak state, by concentrated 
and well organized efforts, managed to establish over four 
thousand elementary schools in Slovakia and Ruthenia in the 
space of two years (1918-1920)—providing, at the same 
time, for the educational needs of the Magyar and German 
minorities. Besides the elementary schools, forty-six secon- 
dary schools for the Slovaks and Ruthenians were erected, 
and many commercial and agricultural institutions. In ad- 
dition, popular courses of civic education were started to 
meet the intellectual needs of adults of both countries. — 

Thus, a work of spiritual enlightenment, almost unpar- 
alleled in history, has been accomplished in spite of almost 
insurmountable difficulties. The future calls even small na- 
tions to combat the dark powers of reaction by spreading the 
light of knowledge and moral improvement everywhere. 
“Work while it is day,” may well be accepted as a motto 
for every one who understands the deepest needs of out 
generation. 


Nothing but the — 3 


CHOOL children in New York city are to have theit 
minds made up for them in the future. School texts in 
the field of American’ history are to be carefully written 
under the supervision of censors.and in accord with certain 
definite principles laid down by a committee of teachers and 
administrators of the system. The principles are as follows: 
Strictly speaking, the textbook writer is not a historian. 
It is for the teacher to determine what material is needed. It is 
for the textbook writer to supply it. — 
The textbook must contain no statement in derogation or in dis- 
paragement of the achievements of American heroes. It must not 


question the sincerity of the aims and purposes of the founders o! 
the republic or of those who have guided its destinies. 


BRYN MAWR’S second summer school for Women Work. 
ers in Industry is now in session. The retiring president o: 


_the college, M. Carey Thomas, in her opening address te 


the students declared that such educational efforts among 
the working women of America would “ set free the won 
derful dormant abilities of the workers’; promote that un 
derstanding which “must prevail before industrial peac 
and justice can be established ”; and bring nearer that fine 
social order for which people are waiting. Miss Thoma 
insisted that the Bryn Mawr campus has always been : 
center of freedom in speech and teaching, and she urge 
the summer students to question all things freely, to get a 
the underlying truth in all discussions, and to express thei: 
own convictions without fear. = cele 
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O what extent are self-supporting women utilizing 

_ the unusual opportunity for providing for their old 
n age afforded by the Massachusetts savings bank life 
i insurance? ‘This state-aided plan, established in 
1907, largely through the efforts of Justice Louis D. Bran- 
deis, is exceptionally attractive because of its low cost and 
absolute safety. Although only four banks have established 
insurance departments under the law, sixty-five other savings 
banks and trust companies act as their agents. 
_ One-tenth of all Massachusetts savings bank life insur- 
‘ance policies in force on October 31, 1921, were held by 
‘women. To ascertain what classes of women were thus in- 
‘sured and in what types of policies they were most interested, 
a 3,431 policies were tabulated, with the following re- 
‘sults. Piss 
_ The age period at which the women are most likely to 
‘take out the insurance is from twenty to thirty. Forty-four 
per cent of all their policies were taken out in this age period. 
In many occupations, especially in factories, the greatest 
‘number of women employed are from twenty to thirty years 
old—their most productive age period, when they are less 
likely to have dependents and are able to save. Also, in this 
“age period a woman begins to realize the necessity for making 
‘provision for the less productive period of old age. It was 
found that girls under twenty were very little interested in 
‘insurance; most of them thought that some day they would 
be married and would not be dependent upon their own earn- 
ings for a livelihood. The twenty years required to mature 
‘an endownment seemed too long. Many of these younger 
girls did not handle their own money but took home their 
pay envelopes unopened as contributions to household ex- 
“die aan 
‘penses, Nevertheless, 11 per cent of the policies analyzed 
were purchased before the holders reached the age of twenty 
years. eet ; 
_ About one-fourth of the women bought Massachusetts 
savings bank life insurance when they were between thirty 
and forty; only one out of six after she was forty. One rea- 
son is that the insurance rates for a woman over forty are 
much higher than for younger ones; moreover, this is the 
age period at which a woman is most likely to have de- 
pendents and when, in many lines of work, her earning 
power has diminished so that she cannot afford insurance. 
‘One woman, a widow, employed in a large rubber factory, 

aid she could not afford even a small policy because she 
mever earned more than $15 a week and had herself and 
three small children to support. She was well aware that 
if she died there would be no provision for her children and 
that they would have to go to some institution. 
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Bank Insurance Policies 


Life Insurance of Women 


Grouping of Women Holding Massachusetts Savings 


Conducted Fy 


_ An exception to the general trend, the largest group 
among housewives and professional women to purchase in- 
surance is that between thirty and forty years of age. The 
most productive’ period of the professional woman begins in 
her late twenties or early thirties, 

The largest occupational group of the women policy hold- 
ers studied is that of factory workers. Most of the educa- 
tional work for this insurance is carried on in factories 
where many can be reached in a short time. This accounts 
for the fact that 34 per cent of the whole number of poli- 
cies issued to women were written for factory workers and 
26 per cent for women in.clerical occupations, most of whom 
were connected with the factory offices, giving to the fac- 
tories a total of three-fifths of the entire number of poli- 
cies held by women. One-fifth of the policies were taken 
by housewives; these women learn of this insurance oppor- 
tunity through members of their families employed in fac- 
tories where educational work has been done. Factory 
workers and their families are ardent believers in life in- 
surance. Out of 135 factory women interviewed, only 18 
said they carried no insurance. However, many could not 
tell the amounts of their policies. When asked, these women 
exclaimed, “ Oh, I don’t know. I just pay 25 cents a week.” 

Among the 3,431 women who purchased savings bank 
life insurance policies, seven out of ten preferred annual 


premium policies (on which premiums may be paid annually, 


semi-annually or quarterly); the others held monthly 
premium policies, designed to take the place of the weekly 
premium industrial insurance offered by commercial com- 
panies. Wage-earners are so accustomed to this kind of 
insurance that it will take some time to educate them to the 
advantages of the annual premium policy. However, con- 
siderable progress has been made in this direction: out of 
534 policies written for women in 1921, only 20, i. e., less 
than 5 per cent, were on the monthly premium plan. The 
monthly premium policy is for smaller amounts, is slightly 
more expensive than the other type, and is carried largely 
for the purpose of defraying burial expenses rather than as 
a provision for old age. Ninety per cent of these policies are 
for less than $300. 

Over one-half of the policies written for women were 
twenty-year endowments, four-fifths of them for $500 or 
less, the remainder for $1,000. The women like the idea 
that there is a cash sum coming back to them. Only a lit- 
tle over a fourth of the policies are of the straight-life, an- 
nual premium type; there is, however, an increase in the 
proportion of women taking out such policies because the 
commonwealth, through its Division of Savings Bank Life 


Insurance, is laying special emphasis upon this form of in- ; 


surance, which is considered to be the best for the self- 
supporting woman. It gives the greatest protection at the 
lowest rates. The dividends, if permitted to remain with 
the insurance bank, will buy paid-up insurance which will — 
provide a limited payment life policy or an endowment 
policy. . : 
For the woman who wants to provide herself with a 
definite permanent income in her old age, a deferred annuity 
is provided. The policy holder pays a small sum each month 
until the age of sixty or sixty-five is reached, when the 
bank begins to pay her the annuity. The ages at which | 
women are most likely to purchase deferred annuities appear — 
to be between thirty and fifty. Before the age of thirty, 
the annuity does not appeal to the women, who think they 4 
still have time to accumulate enough to live on in their 
declining years. After they reach fifty, the annuity is too 
expensive. 


<9 share of support each shall bear. 


A combination of provision for old age and life insur- 


ance is also offered, but only 1 per cent of the women taking 


out savings bank life insurance make use of it. 


Many women are protected by group insurance taken out 

_ by the employer. The amounts carried vary from $100 to 
$3,000 for the individual. This type of insurance has been 
put in force in fifty-seven establishments in Massachusetts, 


covering 16,389 persons, many of them women, and rep- 


resenting a total of $7,541,000 of insurance. 

As yet, it cannot be said that the women of Massachusetts 
have fully awakened to the value of savings bank life in- 
- surance as a means of providing for their old age. Its estab- 
_ lishment was a great step forward, but intensive educational 
campaigns will have to be made to induce self-supporting 
‘women to buy the kinds of policies best adapted to their 
needs and to keep up the premiums from year to year. The 
best time to bring this information before the women is 


_ while they are between twenty and thirty, when the rates 
are low and thrift habits are being formed. 


Fressa S. BAKER. 
a Fallow i in the Research Department of the Women’s 
‘Education and Industrial Union, 
Boston. 


Marriage in Sweden 


Y its-mew marriage code, which went into effect last 
year, Sweden recognizes the importance of the family 
as a social unit, and that upon its welfare depends much 


of the welfare of society. As a foundation for a normal - 


family the law provides that only the man and woman 
who are mentally and physically fit may marry. No one 
may do so who is feebleminded, insane, epileptic (if the dis- 
ease is in a transmittable form) or who is afflicted with a 
venereal disease in a contagious stage. The king may grant 
a special dispensation in the case of a person having epilepsy 
or a venereal disease. Such exceptions, however, would 
probably be few in number. The law also recognizes that 
the man and woman should have reached sufficient maturity 
to enter marriage relations intelligently. No man under 


twenty-one and no woman under eighteen may marry, unless © 
No persons related 


‘a special dispensation is granted. 

through direct descent may marry each other. 

_. The principal idea embodied in the new law seems to be 
to place husband and wife side by side as equally free and 

independent persons. No longer is the wife merely a home+ 


as keeper, supported by her husband. Both must contribute 


to the support of the family according to their ability. A 
- woman who has no money income but who devotes herself 
_ to the care of the home fulfills her duties in this way. If, 
however, she is a wage earner, it is her duty, as well as 
her husband’s, to contribute financially. Husband and wife 
are compelled to give to each other-such information relative 
to their economic status as is necessary to determine what 
The husband or wife 
who “openly neglects” his or her duty of support can be 
compelled to give to the other a fixed amount at stated 
times. If, for instance, the husband is a habitual drunkard, 
the court may order that all of his earnings necessary for 
the support of the family be turned over to his wife. 

Each party has a “ marriage-right ” in the property owned 
_ by the other at the time of entering marriage, unless a 
previous agreement provides that such property is to be 
owned. separately. Property later obtained through inherit- 
ance or gift is also owned jointly, unless it is specifically 
stated by the donor that it is to be owned individually by 


one or the other. All other property also is owned jointly. 


_ Any property in which there is a“ marriage-right ’ may 
_ be disposed of only by mutual consent. —~ 

In cases of non-support, separation, and certain other do- 

ae nestic difficulties, the husband or-wife may refer the mat- 


one year ts separation. 


activity which is not undertaken by some other agency. 


his position may be such an adviser. — The court may a 
point other persons and the municipal council may appoir 
at least one man and one woman of the community to a 
in this capacity. In formal cases the court may ask for 
investigation by an intermediary, if this has not alread 
been made. Husband and wife have the same legal righ 
of divorce. This may be obtained by mutual consent = 


Closely related to the marriage law is the one concernin, 
children born in wedlock. According to the provisions 0 
this law, children, unless married, are under the care an 
guardianship of their parents until they are twenty-one year 
of age. Parents together decide matters concerning the per= 
son of the child, but should the child have property of his” 
own the father is the legal guardian of this. 

The duty of support does not cease until the child hi 
received an education which is in accordance with the pa 
ents’ ability and the child’s talents, and in no case unti 
the child has reached sixteen years. “The amount of su 
port is divided between the parents according to the 
ability to pay. If the parents are separated, the one - who 
does not have the custody of the child. must contribute 
financially toward his support. 

Should one parent be found to be an unht custodian, or 
to have neglected or mistreated the child, the other pare 
may be declared by the court to be the child’s legal guardian. 
If both parents are unfit, the child may be coe ‘by 
court order to some one else. 

The marriage law and the related statutes concerning chil- e 
dren born within wedlock, children born out of wedlock, ~ 
adoption and other matters have resulted largely from hee 
efforts of a commission appointed in 1909, which, with ~ 
similar cooperating bodies from Norway and Denmark, 
have worked out for the three countries marriage codes 
which are similar though not identical. 

ees C,; LoNEGREN. 

Federal Children’s Bureau. 


Show the Necd= Then Meet Ita 
NDER a law passed at the last session of the Wiscon- 
_sin legislature, any city of the third class may vote © 
money to a private organization doing a public work. Al- © 
though seventeen cities in the state are affected by the * 
measure, the Madison Public Welfare Association is thus 
far the only organization which has benefited from it. Dur- ~ 
ing the year one thousand seven hundred dollars has been ~ 
appropriated to its work. The organization is not a stereo- 
typed one. While its main interest has centered in oe 
social work, its functions have been dynamic rather than 
static. Under its constitution it can carry on any social © 
The work of this society is also an excellent illustration — 
of the function ,of a social agency in demonstrating a need — 
and suitable methods of meeting it and then turning over © 
that activity to some other agency, usually a public eee, 
ment. Thus, the subsidy of the city is practically an appro- 3 
priation for experimental work which a voluntary ongamies 4 
zation can better undertake than the city ‘itself. — . 
Back in 1914, one of the visitors of the association bia 
to light, through many flagrant cases, the need for more 
adequate attention to the problem of the delinquent girl. — 
Thereupon it was suggested to the chief of police that he 
use this visitor for cases involving such delinquency. — 
Records of these cases were then kept by the association. 
At the end of a year the directors of the society had suf- — 
ficient data to go to the city council and declare that “1 while | 
Mrs. ——— is very valuable to us as a visitor, sh will | 
be ten times more valuable 4 as an employe of the cit - 


became involved i in fe aducting a 
t bureau through which about five hundred 
Y wi e secured each year. | Although the. work grew, it 
d not increase sufficiently to fill the real need. Accord- 
, the Board of Commerce was prevailed upon to take 
the bureau which eventually developed into a public 
loyment bureau carried on at state and city expense. 
n 1916 the association became impressed with the inade- 
‘supervision of mothers’ pension cases. From a com- 
tison of facts obtained from judges throughout the state 
gard to methods of supervision in such cases, ammuni- 
was secured with which to obtain the passage of a bill 
y the state legislature permitting any judge to appoint an 
istory council to act as supervisors of the mothers’ pen- 
» This coun. could i in turn appoint other paid super- 
In 1917 the association established an eye, ear, nose and 
oat clinic and a dental clinic. At first these institutions 
ere maintained through the volunteer service of forty-five 
dentists-and five specialists, including the most highly skilled 
en in the city. After several years, out of ‘Justice to the 
who had given their services so long and in order to 
nd the- work, a dentist and a specialist were employed 
salary. Last year the directors of the association got 


to take over these clinics. 

other important project conducted ne the association 
en its neighborhood. house. Recently the house has 
eae under iL on administration of the organi- 


the ger welfare tivity of the city as result se 
ree things: an effort made to keep the city and the 
ounty officials informed of all details of the work; the 
emocratic nature of the board of directors of the associa- 
their vision and untiring devotion. — 

_ Epwarp D. Lynpe. 
Wh. Visconsin State Conference of Social Work. - 


Two New Councils 


T HE pendulum i is swinging away from the autocratically 
controlled financial federation or council of social 
ies’ toward a more democratic type in which adequate 
entation is given to social agencies. “This change: is 
in the organization of the two most recently formed 
is an federations, namely, the Welfare Federation 
Newark and the Council of Social Agencies of Buffalo. 
The Newark federation is an outgrowth of the council 
f social ; gencies which has been in existence a little over 
‘For some time there was talk of starting a fed- 
arate from the council to be largely sponsored 
mber of Commerce. Several years ago such a 
ssibly have taken place. But the newer sen- 
gots , and joint financing for social work has 
laced where it belongs—in the organization which is 
epresentative of the social work of the city and which 
rt social workers upon its staff. 
Buffalo. council, though it will seem like an old 
‘social workers because of the former Social 
Conference which, before it was merged into the 
ncil, had been in existence for more than thirty-three 
rs sis ‘really a newly created federation of the principal 
the city with common aims and objectives. 


| 
A he 


either case, F howevex, is the representation 

ar interests large” enough to give them any 
% ial work of the city. Thus, that ghost 
cial work by business i interests has been 


» city council to vote the necessary money to the school 


‘Meeting the situation, so far as possible. 


tion of both bodies provides for a basic gov- 


Tid tei is this phase of these two organizations which will, 


perhaps, be of most interest to the large number of cities 
which are now considering federating their agencies. In 


each instance member agencies are allowed a representation 


upon the governing body. In the case of Buffalo two rep- 
resentatives are allowed from each member agency; in 
Newark each agency participating in the community chest 
has two representatives upon the board while other member 
agencies which share only in the other activities of the 
council have one. 

The Buffalo council with its plan to initiate and to carry 
on joint activities is a promise of what the Newark group 
has already accomplished with only one year-behind it. In 
Newark, for instance, the council started a social service 
exchange. In many cities this is often a part of the family 
welfare society. The following instance is one of many 
cited by the organization to show how effective the exchange 
has been: A mother of five asked a children’s society in the 
city to place her children in homes in order that she might 
go out to work. An inquiry at the exchange revealed that 
the family welfare society was already caring for the family 
and that it had also made application for a mother’s pen- 
sion so that the family might be kept together. Thus, had 
the children’s society acted upon the mother’s request with- 
out first consulting the exchange, the two societies would 
have been working at cross purposes. 

During the year the agencies participated in a rather ex- 
haustive study of unemployment and suggested ways of 
They have also 
just issued a directory of convalescent and vacation camps 


with recommendations regarding the admission of children ee 


to them. 


Trends in Social Service 


S a sequel to the abolition of the Atlantic and the Lake 

divisions of the American Red Cross [see the SURVEY 
for May 6, 1922,] a new division has been created at the 
national headquarters of the organization consisting of chap- 
ters formérly embraced in the two defunct divisions together 
with Virginia and the former Insular and Foreign Division. 
The headquarters contact is now with Washington rather 
than with the division offices as before. Mrs. John Allen 
Dougherty, a volunteer, is the manager of the division. 


SOCIAL WORK, An Outline of its Professional As- 


pects, is a pamphlet recently issued by the American Associa- 


tion of Social Workers in which the various fields of social 
work are discussed in detail. More technical than the bul- 


- letin on The Profession of Social Work, prepared by the 


association’s committee on vocational information last year, 
the new publication is invaluable to those who are consider- 
ing social work as a profession or who wish to get a com- 
plete, authoritative Piture of many kinds of social work. 


TWO clauses of she: measure passed at the last session of 
the Ontario legislature for the protection of unmarried 
mothers have since been rather severely criticized by citizens 
of the province. The first of these is the clause placing 
upon the father, after the paternity of the child has been 
determined by the court, the responsibility of paying for the 


care and the education of the child until he reaches the age 
The second clause under fire provides that in 
event of-the death of the father the expense of the child 


of sixteen. 


shall be binding upon his estate as an ordinary debt. How- 
ever, the stipulation is also made that if this deprives the 


widow or the legitimate children of necessary maintenance 


the court may vary the order to pay “in such manner that 
the widow of the father and his children born in wedlock, 


if any, shall be duly provided for before the child or children 


born out of wedlock.” 
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N article by Basil M. Manly in the Survey of 
April 1 admirably supports his conclusion that “ ar- 
bitration cannot and will not produce industrial jus- 
tice’’ Most of those with experience in industrial 
negotiations and with understanding of the aims of organ- 
ized labor will agree with him that the employer enjoys 
the advantage of the initiative, that he can evade decisions 
with greater impunity than can the union, and that there 
is no such thing as a genuinely “impartial” arbitrator, no 
matter how good his intentions. On such grounds compul- 
sory arbitration may unreseryedly be condemned. Mr. 
Manly admits, however, that many of his objections to arbi- 
tration apply with equal force to strikes, and that volun- 
tary arbitration may sometimes be helpful as the lesser of 
evils. ‘This possibility deserves a more complete explora- 
tion than he has given it.: If, as he intimates, labor has 
little to gain from either strikes or arbitration, but must 
turn its attention chiefly to political and cooperative action, 
the trade unions might as well disband. What is the use 
of a strong economic organization, if the net result of its 
economic struggles is nil? Granting the substantial truth 
of every objection raised by Mr, Manly, and granting the 
importance of political and cooperative effort, surely this 
picture of the possible effectiveness of the unions leaves out 
a large part of the landscape. 

In order to set a proper background for understanding 
the matter, it may be well to compare the activities of the 
trade union movement in industry with the historic strug- 
gles of various classes of the British people for constitu- 
tional government. William M. Leiserson has described 
this parallel in considerable detail in his paper, Constitu- 
tional Government in American Industries, delivered before 

_ the American Economic Association, but it will suffice here 

to note the main similarities. 
Wage-earners organize and by the use of economic pressure 
secure a trade agreement from an employer, they do sub- 
stantially the same thing as did: the barons when they 
forced King John to grant Magna Charta. They gain a 
share in industrial government—it may be in the matter 
of regulating wages; it may be in hours or important shop 
practices. Little by little, the foothold thus achieved broad- 
ens through successive conflicts and victories, until all the 
Wage-earners concerned are included in the scheme of rep- 
resentative government, and until the encroachment on the 
powers of the crown renders the industrial monarchy very 
limited indeed. In the meanwhile, the precedents and the 
machinery of government are built up. This kind of 
growth is, in a sense, an alternative to a sudden revolu- 
tionary overturn which would be comparable to that which 
established the United States. 

Two basic facts about any such process are at once 
obvious—first, that it is progressive, and so is incompatible 

_ with any static balancing of powers on the theory that the 
crown and the people stand on a permanent equality with 
each other; and second, that the ‘source of justice, as it 
is currently understood, is not the documents which the 
people win at any time, or even the governmental machinery 
_ which is set up, but the organized power of the people which 
lies behind the documents and the government. Liberty 
means what the people make it mean. 

Now what, in any such order of things, is the proper 
place of arbitration—that is, of judicial machinery? If in- 
stead of securing Magna Charta, the barons had delegated 
all present and future i issues between them and the crown 
to an outside “ impartial” person of prominence—say the 
Pope—they would have committed an act of monumental 
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INDUSTRY. 


Some Uses of Tnduseaal Arbitration’ 


When a group of skilled © 


| 
; 
folly. Basic issues of power cannot always be arbitrated. 
Nor has an outsider the means of judgment or the under= 
standing of vital issues necessary to decide such issues. 
Realities would be sure to overturn his judgments unless | | 
by some miracle he were clever enough to hit the center 
of the balance of power with each decision. But when the) 
people had reached some agreement on basic principles with 
the crown, they very wisely permitted judges to apply such 
principles to specific cases. In other words, arbitrators 
cannot and ‘should not frame constitutions and trade agree- 
ments, but they are often necessary to interpret such con= 
stitutions and agreements, once framed. To say this is 
not to say that judges and arbitrators are always impartial, 
or that they do not often adopt the attitude of those who 
happen to be in power. But constitutional government | 
could not have survived at all without courts to interpret 
legislation and to provide the people with a chance of o 
derly appeal against usurping executives. a 
The kind of industrial arbitration that is nieeoretatiell 
rather than formative of basic legislation is the impartial | 
machinery in the men’s clothing industry. Periodically the 
union meets with the employers i in the various markets and 
frames new agreements covering union preference, hours, 
wage rates, system of work, protection against unjust dis- 
charge, and such fundamental matters. During the life 
of the agreement, disputes arising under it are adjusted by 
a judicial machinery, at the head of which, in most in- 
stances, is an “impartial chairman.” But this “ impartial 
chairman ”’ is not an august individual appointed by a super 
government to serve the interests of “ absolute justice,” 
“the public” or some other abstraction; he is a servant of 
a particular government with a particular set of legisla- 
tion; he is not a segregated impartial person but an expert 
on the job continuously studying the requirements of the 
industry andthe attitude of both parties, and he »receives 
his salary from them. If he does his job well he bends| 
every energy to making the agreement effective as long as 
it lasts, he applies it in good faith and so protects the major 
interests of both sides by preventing unnecessary guerril 
warfare, and by concentrating attention on the big issue 
which may be readjusted when the next agreement is nego- 
tiated. 


With this distinction clearly in mind, we may go on to 
further refinements. Do not judges sometimes make fun- 
damental law? Does not basic legislation grow from prec: 
edent to precedent handed down in judicial decisions! 
Do not unions sometimes request arbitration on basic mat- 
ters? All these questions must, of course, be answered ir 
the affirmative. Agreements of the clothing workers con: 
tain an emergency clause allowing the arbitrator to alte: 
wages in case of necessity. The packing house unions, wher 
the “ Big Five” packers refused longer to adjust wages by 
means of the arbitration machinery set up by the govern: 
ment during the war, struck in support of that machinery 
The striking cotton mill operatives of New England an 
now offering to submit the question of wages to arbitration 
But it must be remembered that in all such cases the re 
quest for arbitration is not an appeal to absolute justic 
but an appeal to a means of avoiding or ending open strif 
which does not in itself promise decisive results. If thy 
clothing workers’ union felt that the ability to strike or 
the wage issue at any time were more important to then 
than the existence of periodic agreements, they would no 
have made the agreements. Having decided to make agree 
ments they saw the necessity of some flexibility even in 
provisions. ‘The packing house and cotton “operatives, 

et 


vhic recognition of their organized 
. In other words, there are circumstances in which 
ion, even of basic issues, is preferable to trial by 
and these circumstances are likely to become more 
mt as the unions. achieve basic laws approximately 
sfactory to themselves. In such cases, the field of choice 
the judge or arbitrator is limited by ‘the victories pre- 
sly achieved through the power of the people, and the 
of development of fundamental law is clearly enough 
out so that a judge or an arbitrator can follow it with- 
necessitating a test of strength on every issue. As the 
ople of England gained power, more and more basic is- 
were decided without appeal to force, and as legisla- 
advanced, the courts had more opportunity to contribute 


it is that while unions jealously guard their potential 
ories against the dangers of compulsory arbitration, and 


while they justly look with suspicion upon universal arbi- 


tion as a cure-all, yet they do find arbitration useful in 
fic instances and are likely to use it more and more as 
approach closer to genuine popular constitutional gov- 
ment in industry. 
m cases where unions do advisedly accept arbitration, 
y can go far to neutralize the natural advantages which, 
r. Manly points out, the employers now hold. Unions 
ld gain in the long run in the choice of arbitrators if 
y gave up the attempt to play political “hunches” and 
put something over on the employer,” but instead would 
men who know industry and the labor movement, 
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An Ethical Program 
yy for PAS 5 ognize. 


FTER two years of research and dis- ‘S$ 
cussion, the Business Men’s Group of It. 


gram of guiding principles for bus- 
ess which will look toward better indus- 
ial relations, 
arly all engaged in large industries or 
ers of their own businesses, were search- 
ge primarily for light for themselves. To 
end they engaged Frank. Tannenbaum 
he writer and student of industrial con- 
ms and prison methods—as secretary 
the organization and, after a series of 


the arts. 


egan to experiment in working out 
» principles in their own industries. 
n presenting their program to the meeting 


| plained that the object was primarily to 
9 
| mess and commerce: 


human being which industry must rec- 


That human exploitation is immoral 
and socially destructive. 
$. The highest service which any calling 
can render is the development of per- 
sonality in all those who are agected by 


7 i ; ; ;. 4 That service to the community and not 
Society for Ethical Culture makes public epatiiecking aioiiid. besthe inain: pur. 


pose of business and industry. - 
The men of the group, 5. That there is a creative impulse in the 2. Labor Unions. 

mass of men sufficient to carry on in- 
dustry without sole reliance upon the recognized and dealt with as integral units 
pecuniary motive; business and indus- jin industrial relations because they have 
try can call forth the same constructive rendered an important and socially desir- 
interests that play such an important able service in protecting the individual 
part in the practices of the sciences and worker’s economic interests and have raised 
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cessive cases, even though a particular decision may -not 
grant all they desired. When it comes to the trial of the 
case, the fact that the employer has a monopoly of much 
of the essential information about his business may be 
turned to the advantage of the union. No arbitrator with 
even a pretense of fairness can help looking with favor on 
a plea by the union that if the employer fails to disclose 
such information, he is prejudicing his own case. By fol- 


lowing out such a line of argument, certain printing trades — 


unions in New York have achieved an impartial accounting 
survey of their industry. And with sufficient expert assist- 
ance in economics, accounting, engineering and allied sub- 


jects, unions can often present cases to arbitrators which - 


not only gain their immediate objectives but also help build 
the foundations of industrial democracy by bringing to light 
facts and principles about the operation of industry which 


_ would otherwise have remained unknown even to the par- 


ties concerned. While it is true that the employer holds 
certain superficial advantages in arbitration, it is also true 
that the general “lay of the land” is ultimately favorable 
to labor, and with experience and expert advice unions can 
take advantage of this fact. The technique of winning 
peaceful victories, once the basis of power has been laid, 
has not yet been developed as has the technique of indus- 
trial warfare. But it is no less important, and its impor- 
tance will increase as time goes on. It will do so, that is, 
unless on account of an uncompromising attitude of em- 
ployers we unhappily regress from an evolutionary process 
of constitutional development toward a situation where a 
catastrophic overturn is the only outlet for democratic 


would give them a chance to learn their jobs by suc- aspirations. GrorcE SouLe. 
PRINCIPLES d, industrial research and experimenta- |} 
1. That there is a spiritual worth in every tion; 


. industrial hygiene and safety; 

. Sickness insurance and old age pen- 
sions; 

. planning to secure more regular and 
stable production; 

. increasing efficiency of production; 

improving the quality of the product; 

. observance of industrial laws; 

k. wages; - 

I. hours of labor; 

m. distribution and marketing. 


SP shod 


We believe that labor unions should be 


the ideals and civic standards both of their 


3 $4 and discussions of industrial prob- PROGRAM FOR APPLICATION TO own members and of the community as a 
: INDUSTRY : 
1. The Organization of Industry. arth 3 1 
The problems of industry are largely in- sibility. of carrying on industry, as a means 
which it was officially adopted, M. dustrial rather than political, and should, of facing the industrial problems of the 
Girchberger, chairman of the group, ex- therefore, as far as possible, be solved by immediate future, of achieving efficiency 
the industries themselves. i 
et at the motives of those engaged in busi- state and local governments should, how- development of character and personality 
’ ever, establish laws that may fairly apply in all those engaged in industry. 
By the mere force of logic we unani- to industry in general. The tendency to 3. Industrial Representation. 
Guile agreed that the profit-making motive shift to the state the problem of industry is be ‘ion 
‘to be dethroned. ... The very con- one which we consider contrary to the best sponsibility among all ergaged in industry 
btion of profit must undergo a change as interests of the community. We believe is the most effective means of giving recog- 
go along and realize that the establish-—it essential that all of the individual plants, ition to human worth and therefore wel- |) 
ment of proper human relations, the dis- employers and unions in any industry ought come the movement toward industrial rep- 


whole. We also believe in the increasing 
-participation of labor unions in the respon- 


The federal, in production, and of contributing to the 


We believe that the distribution of re- 


tribution of responsibilities and participa- to be organized into a definitely recognized resentation in industry as a constructive 
)}| tions in the proceeds of industry and com- unit for the purpose of dealing with the and desirable development. Such represen- 


ve relegated itself to the proper place 
made room for a conception of this 
infinite. her and nobler.” 


‘ 


rce is conducive of greater efficiency, problems which belong to the industry as a tation, including all factors, is to be looked 
ater stability and greater service. When whole rather than to any particular plant upon as a valuable instrument for the han- 
well-being of a community and not that as such. That is, we believe in a constitu- dling of numerous industrial problems. It is 
Pager 9 Af is the goal of our labors, tion for each industry embodying its needs capable of assuming responsibility for fac- 
ave have become accustomed to think and problems, its duties and powers. In tory problems and of contributing sugges- 
act as groups and not as individuals, each industry, the employers and workers tions of value to shop efficiency and shop 
profit motive as understood today ought to assume responsibility for 
a, unemployment; z \ D [ 
b. education for adult workers; tion. It is not to be considered a substitute 
¢. vocational training; 


discipline. It is a valuable means of edu- 
cation and of training for useful coopera- 


for, or antagonistic to, labor unions. 
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surveyed by Alice Brown of the Northwestern Y. W. 
__C. A. Field Committee. In the colleges that answered her 
questionnaire, an average of 40 per cent of the women stu- 


ranging from $9 a week to $100 a month. A girl assort- 
ing and thinning apples averaged $5 to $6.50 per ten-hour 
day. The lowest wage reported was $9 a week for print- 
ing and developing pictures. A piece worker in a woolen 

mill averaged $15 to $20 a week. A worker in a cannery 
doing a special prece of work earned $300 during vacation. 
Work in summer hotels is one of the most popular occupa- 
tions, paid for in part with board and room. 


ing to a study recently made of the most recent figures, by 


tially less than in the rest of the state. Over a quar- 
ter of the factory workers, to be exact 26.5 per 
cent, in December last worked 44 hours or. less as 


each case, about one-half of the factory workers worked 
between 45 and 48 hours a week. In the city, only 4.1 
per cent worked over 54 hours, in the state 9.7 per cent. 
Taking the ‘country as a whole, according to the fed- 
eral census of manufactures of 1919, about a quarter of 
the factory workers are employed over 54 hours a week 
-and about an equal number from 49 to 54 hours, while only 
12.2 per cent work 44 hours or less. ‘The favorable stand- 
ards in New York city, to judge from the detailed figures, 
seem to be due mostly to the large proportion of workers 
_ engaged in the clothing industries and in printing and book- 
binding. ‘The long working week obtains more especially 
in water, light and power plants, certain grocery manufac- 
tures, car, locomotive and railway repair shops; saw and 
planing mills, and brass, copper and aluminum shops. 


WITH Leonard Outhwaite as editor-in-chief, the Personnel 
‘Research Federation has commenced the publication—at ir- 
regular intervals—of a periodical entitled The Journal of 
_ Personnel Research. ‘The list of editors includes a number 
of names familiar to SuRveEY readers: Alfred D. Flinn, Dr. 
~ Alice Hamilton, Richard W. Husband, Wesley C: Mitchell, 
‘Lewis M. Terman, Mary Van Kleeck, Frankwood E. 
Williams, Matthew Woll. In the first issue, James R. 
Angell, president of Yale University, discusses reasons and 
plans for research relating to industrial personnel, and Clar- 
-ence S. Yoakum, the managing editor, describes basic ex- 
periments in vocational guidance. 
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‘ RESULTS OF SAFETY WORK ON A RAILROAD 

eg hee little more than a decade, according to this diagram published 
by the Safety Institute of America, the Northwestern Railway has 
ee CUE its injury and death lists in half, while business has increased 


ACATION jobs of woman undergraduates Have: been | 


dents held positions during last summer’s vacation at wages - 


THE standard weekly hours of labor in New York, accord- : 


_ the Merchants’ Association of that city, are substan- 


against 3.5 per cent for the remainder of the state. In — 


4 OSC oF ie 


JACK AND JILL 


~'One of a number of artless illustrations for a study of women’s 
wages and the cost of living published by the Ohio Council om 

Women and Children in Industry. It states that in Ohio, between | 
1917 and 1919, the cost of living and wages have increased to almost 

_ the same extent, though wages lagged a little behind prices, but 

that since then wages have fallen more rapidly than prices 


A NOVELTY in American labor literature is the ill 
trated almanac which has been published by the Education 
Department of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. In ad- 
dition to matter more especially of interest to members of the 
union, it contains a rich variety of literary and artistic con 
tributions which reflect favorably upon the taste and width 
of interest among the clothing workers. A series of work- 
portraits by Lewis W. Hine of men and women in this ind 
dustry partly explains this phenomenon ; they undoubtedly 
belong to the “intelligentsia” of the labor movement. A 
dictionary of that movement gives the meaning of a hundred 
important terms; and a considerable section is given to bookdl 
and reading. The editor, J. B. Salutsky, says: ¥ 


A union of workers is the home of the workers’ social life, andi 
whatever the union can do to make the members’ social home 
richer, more congenial, more attractive, it should do. A worker 
who knows how to enjoy life is one who will fight more tenaciously 
for a better life, for a bigger life. A union which directs its) 
attention toward enriching the worker intellectually is but carrying 
on its organizing efforts by other than customary, by additiona 
means. F 


| 


LONG hours and bad sanitation are even more striking 
evils in the working conditions of Georgia women than low |} 
wages, according to a study of women workers in the indus- | 
tries of that state published by the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor (bulletin No. 22). 
Almost two-thirds.of the women employed in the plants }) 
surveyed were found to work 55 hours and over; over a) 
quarter of them worked 60 hours and more; 14.4 per cent 
worked 11 hours a day and more. ‘The report also says: | 
The equipment of most establishments not only was inadequate \ 
but exhibited a conspicuous lack of the essentials of ee and. 
comfort. one 
Contentment with deplorable coaditianes in this case can- } 
not be blamed on the low standards of immigrants; for out 
of a total of more than three thousand women reporting 
only 13 were foreign-born. Nor is it a case of exploiting 
a racial minority; for five-sixths of the women reporting f 
were white. Nevertheless, it is significant that the ial 
weekly earnings of white women are nearly twice “4 
as those of Negroes, namely $13.05 as pcre 


r ANY ‘industries today make use of the moving 
"picture as a means of interesting the consumer in 
} their product. Usually the prettiest girl work- 
“ =~ ers are seen at some task to illustrate the deftness 
sanliness with which a process is carried out; or some in- 
te machinery, gripping and cutting and wrapping, seem- 
- with human intelligence, i inspires awe; or the harvest 
e raw product in a landscape sweet with white clouds 
reeze-waved trees, with children playing in the grass, 
Ss something of the romance of the subjection of nature 
‘the needs of man. But never are we shown the deadening 
e, the whip of the piece-work system, the fatigue of the 
workday, the pallor. and premature physical decay from 
- too heavy, too continuous, too exacting for those who 
form it. It would be enlightening if some educational 


fields of the west or “cute” urchins making cheap 
velry i in Rhode Island but also the young men and women, 
nervous, deformed, weak and vulgarized, who, not 
years before, were among those beautiful children. 

he meantime, the United States Children’s Bureau de- 
ss credit for the effective use of another medium in pre- 
ing the nature and consequences of the labor by which as 
oo many thousands of American children support them- 
and caer to cae out one sent ‘wages of their 


3 sult Cons noes Viola ie tee gives a avid picture of 
ae in an industry which is both picturesque and para- 
The study was made during the gap between the first 
the second federal child labor law when the children 
te left without national protection. It covered sections of 
ippi, Louisiana and Florida and included 423 families 
1 children or the mothers of small children worked. 

one of the states included in the study was the enforc- 
machinery adequate to secure the application of such 
rds as their laws provided; one of them permitted boys 
f twelve and girls of fourteen to work in factories and can- 
eries, and another did. not make it an offense for a child to 


bor,” ite pues states, eer no eee 
or poorly cored compulsory education 
. and.” nn . 
work i is s wet and ditty and is done i in 


. 


Ridren. of the Guster. Sheds 


company would show not only laughing babes in the | 


A VILLAGE FOR CHILDREN 


‘the Detroit Department of Health, its stucco buildings, with ee colored roofs and 
| the crest of a hill, might almost have been designed for fairyland 


———— = We 
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PAUL ibe REN TEMING 


cold, dark, drafty sheds, the workers standing all day among 
the empty oyster shells or shrimp hulls. Leaning over cars 
loaded with oysters which have been partly opened by steam- 
ing they take out clusters, break them apart and open the 
shells with a knife. The oyster meat they place in containers, 
and are paid according to the quantity accumulated. Shrimp 
are spread on trays, and the workers pick them up, break off 
the head with one hand and squeeze the flesh from the shell 
with the other, accumulating it for weighing just as they do 
with the oyster meat. Cuts from the sharp oyster shells and 
work knives, injuries from the “thorns” protruding from | 
the heads of the shrimp and constant soreness of the hands 
from an acid inthe shrimp head are frequent. Many such 
injuries and accidents were reported among children. 

In addition to the general problems resulting from the em- 
ployment of children and of mothers of infants in the canning 
industry, the report deals with the special difficulties of pro- 
viding for the education and protection of the children of mi- 
gratory families that are recruited in cities for seasonal work. 


‘As migratory family labor is relied upon for truck farming, 


fruit picking, and sugar-beet raising in other parts of the 
country, the report thus has more than local importance. 
Facts regarding migratory labor were brought to the bu- 
reau’s attention during its period of administering the first 
federal child-labor law, when the inspections in various states 
revealed the nomadic life of children who leave school in 
May for the Maryland berry pack and then go in summer to 
corn and tomato and other vegeta able canneries, with the pos- 
sibility of sweet-potato canning until November, or of their 
families being attracted for the winter to Mississippi by an 
oyster-cannery “ row boss” with his promises. Free trans- 
portation to a warm climate, with free rent and furnishings, _ 
and free fuel—and a job for every one in the family—are 
offered. ; 
As it works out, however, the children and their mothers 
are frequently the only ones in the family who secure employ- 
ment. If men are brought south they are usually family men, 
less likely to return at once if disappointed i in getting work 
on an oyster boat or one of the few men’s inside jobs such as 
wheeling away shells. Whatever work they do secure, its 
pay is rarely adequate to support the family, much less to per- 
mit saving up return fares before the end of the season. 
Nevertheless, many families, come back year after year. The 
assistant general passenger agent of the railroad which usually 
carries them states that from Baltimore alone 3,000 to 3,500 
workers migrate annually to work in the Gulf Coast can- 
neries. They are brought also from New York and other 
cities, and from inland Louisiana. There is perhaps an in- 


oyster-canning industry had its original center in Maryland, 
with a Polish group there trained to the work, the custom 


ago along with the change in center. ‘The southern oyster 
coast in summer—a long four months—offers no employ- 
ment except to a few boatmen replacing shells. A remark 
of one of the employers indicates the reason many of these 
prefer imported labor: 

They have to be on the job around the factory, else we'll run 
em out of the camp and refuse to pay their fare back. We hold it 
over their heads. It’s like “sea duty” to a sailor. When they live 
in your camp you’ ve ae oa under your thumb. 

The word “camp” suggests the nature of the offered 
_ “free rent and furnishings ’’—picturesque, perhaps, to the 
imagination, under the palm trees, but more usually bare, in- 
sanitary, dilapidated, and barrack-like, with scant partitions 
between crowded families, and lumber furnished to make 
beds and tables. The camp dwellers receive a lower piece rate 
for their work at the cannery, being required to do about 50 
per cent more for their money than those living outside the 
camps. But on account of the summer off-season, poverty is 
common also among the resident workers who say that other 
labor is imported to keep down wages. 


turn depends upon the wind. With several sniall canneries 
located close together, one may have a run of large oysters 
and another of small, with the result that shuckers go to the 
cannery where they can most quickly accumulate quantities. 
An employer explained: 

The work is done by the piece and . 
to come to work. 

When a factory has large oysters every one knows it in an hour 
or so, and the other factories are left empty. If I had big oysters 
they’d all come at once, but should the next boat have small ones, 
they’d leave. 

Hence the general preference for imported workers whom 
the small cannery controls, and hence it is, too, that the own- 
ers of the few large canneries are the first to admit disad- 
vantages in the importing system. 

The usual appearance of the camps, with half-eaten food 
left on unwashed dishes, flies buzzing over it, dirty clothes 
soaking, and general disorder and confusion, ‘does not give 
evidence of much attention to cooking and washing and other 
. household duties. Babies are apt to be cared for in boxes or 
on the wet, shell-littered floor, at the cannery; or sometimes, 


- . We can’t compel them 


OLD KING COLE 


‘The gable of one of the buildings of the summer camp for children 
of the Detroit Department of Health 


creasing tendency to depend on Mosel jehor. but since ‘the: 


of transporting Maryland labor to the Gulf developed years . 


-work and work in the evenings are thus possible even fot 


dullness during school hours. Part-time employment beco: ~ es 


The work depends upon the boatmen’s catch, and this in. 


’ parents work in the beet fields, Hiakent 
‘California, or who sometimes live in railway construction c 


as an employer fN “we an t ae Bae oe to b 
babies in. They feave them outside with a couple of ki 
else they leave them with a neighbor,” or else, one may 
they just leave them. 

Hours of work, as in many~occupations handling peris h- 
able food-products, are likely to be long and irregular. 
camp tenants are awakened when a boatload of fish comes 
often as early as three in the morning, and expected to rem 
at work until the supply is exhausted. Both early mornin 


children enrolled at school, with the natural consequent 


an entering wedge for regular employment, and out of 6. 
children from 7 to 13 included in the study, 266 or 41 pe 
cent were not going to school. Of the children under th 
age who did go, the attendance of 68 per cent was irregular; 
106 children from 6 to 15 had never gone to school; of hi 
609 aged 10 to 15, 25 per cent were illiterate—more al 
six times as many as the illiterates of a similar age in the coun 
try asa whole. Considering the camp children only, an illit 
eracy rate of 37 per cent was found, and 66 per cent of th 
migrant children 14 and 15 years old had never compl 
the fourth grade. Of the non-resident children of school 
7 to 13, 84 per cent were not attending school during the 
son of the Children’s Bureau study. 

The report concludes: 

To meet the problem of the children of the migratory familie: 


special provision is necessary. Like the children, who with thei 
. or who follow the fruit i 


in various parts of the country, neither the community from a 
they come nor the one in which they are temporary residents f 
responsible for their education and general welfare. 2 

It would therefore seem necessary, in the case of migratiot 
from one part of a state to another, for the state to find son 
way of assuming this responsibility. 
a 

Case Work in Constantinople 

ORE than one American agency is at work to im: 

prove the deplorable conditions in Constantinople de. 
scribed by Mary Mills Patrick in the Survey for January 
7. The local staff of the Near East Relief is applying, sa 
far as is possible, the most proved American methods of 
case work, maintains a trachoma hospital and a tubercu- 
losis hospital, clinics and a nursing organization. “We can 
accomplish more in an hour with the mothers about ec 
writes one of the workers, ‘than a district nurse in New 
York or Chicago could accomplish in a month.” ‘The ex. 
planation is the prestige of American social workers, thanks 
to the relief work done so effectively by them in recent 
years, and to the natives’ complete trust in their disin- 
terestedness.. They get striking immediate results because 
the people follow their advice. Scabies, which is almost 
universal among the poorer people, has in some districts 
been almost eliminated. Even the constant insistence on 
fresh air meets with success. 

Following the policy gradually adopted by all the large 
American relief agencies working abroad, the Near East 
Relief in. ‘Turkey is concentrating all its efforts on the 
young. It isa policy that has been criticized on the ground 
that it is impossible to rear healthy children in a commu- 
nity where the adults are left to neglect, disease and star- 
vation; but it is justified by these agencies because of the 
immensity of the task. No racial discrimination is made, 
but Armenians, Greeks, Jews and Turks are helped alike. 
The Near East Relief has divided the Constantinople area 
into forty-four districts, with a native directress in charge 
of each. In spite of the prevalence of unemployment, over- 
crowding and malnutrition, and the necessity, there 
maintaining soup kitchens, the work is individuali: 
as much as it would be in an American city. f 
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Notes and News 
_ ~~~ A Clinic for Cleveland _ 
HROUGH the’ Children’s Bureau in Cleveland an 
effort is being made to work out a community program 
wt child welfare on a cooperative basis. It involves the 
ose working together of all the children’s agencies in the 
ty. Before the establishment of the bureau about a year 
yO a survey was made of the nineteen child-caring insti- 
itions in the city. This showed that over 91 per cent 
| the children in the so-called orphanages had at least one 
irent living responsible for their care, while 47 per cent 
t the children had both parents living. 

‘The bureau was created to serve three main purposes: 
to investigate thoroughly all requests for admission to the 
ildren’s institutions and to secure the fullest possible facts 
cerning the family and the child as a basis of a construc- 
ve plan’; after a child has been placed in an institution 
to follow up the family in order that it may be re-built, 
possible, for the child’s speedy return”; and “to study 
ie children already inmates:of institutions, making plans for 
eir care.” — 

Lawrence C. Cole, the executive secretary of the bureau, 
is submitted a number of cases showing how the bureau 
inctions. The following gives a good idea: 
A woman applied to place her nine-year-old boy in a Cleveland 
stitution, claiming the father was dead. Investigation showed she 
as a resident of another city which was responsible for her care 
id to which, after verification of her residence, she was offered 
ansportation. However, through a clue obtained from the birth 
rtificate in an obscure Michigan town, it developed the child was 
t hers but the younger brother of her husband who had divorced 
r for immorality. She had kidnapped the child from his parents 
another city who had been for the past three years searching for 
m. An investigation of the child’s own parents proved the home 
as a splendid one, and in reply to a telegram his mother arrived 
our office at six o’clock in the morning, so anxious was she to see 
t son. Thus, through investigation it was possible to return the 
ild to his own parents, a plan far superior to that of institutional 
re, as originally requested. 
Through its joint investigation service the bureau has 
so cut down unnecessary placements, thus securing room 
r children most in need of care. 

One of the outstanding needs in children’s work in Cleve- 
nd is better medical care. The study of the children’s 
stitutions revealed that sixteen of them had no adequate 
sical examination upon the entrance of the child while 
me had periodic re-examinations. It is planned to meet 
is situation during the year by the establishment of a 


ntral clinic for children. Because of the great number 


children in the institutions of the city with mental diffi- 

Ities, the bureau has placed especial emphasis on the 
agnosis of the mental problems of difficult children. A 
cond need is that for volunteer workers. 


In the Name of Art 


S the result of a decision handed down by Judge Snee 
the Allegheny County Courts, a loophole through the 
ild labor law of Pennsylvania has been given to theaters 
ishing to employ children. He held that the child labor 
w did not intend to prohibit children from practicing 
| art or pursuing an educational purpose and that, there- 
re, the brief performance of these children, whose edu- 
tion was being properly taken care of by private teachers 
d who were accompanied by their mother, was not 
work” within the meaning of the law. The case was 
sed upon that of two children acting in a Pittsburgh 


eater. | 
aia Babies Grade A 
N advertisement of a southern sanitarium reminds one of 


Rrkvak 


ewspaper squibs of patent medicines which claim to 
at thing from rickets to rheumatism. It reads in 
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Cases desiring quiet and seclusion will appreciate the considerate 
care and pleasant surroundings of Sanitarium. Good 
homes found for infants when desired. Elderly people desiring a 
comfortable home and sufferers from chronic diseases, rheumatism, 
lumbago, sciatica, neurasthenia, will find Sanitarium and 
its equipment of baths, electrical apparatus, and good nursing desir- 
able. A few cases of alcohol and drug habitues, coming well rec- 
ommended, will be treated. 


i Then, underneath in large type, is the statement that 

parties wishing to adopt a healthy baby of good parentage 
write the above.” ‘This recalls an institution in a northern 
state which takes unmarried mothers and disposes of the 
babies for them, usually for a fee. The superintendent 
of this institution told the writer that they sometimes gave 
babies to “men with nice faces.” 


Prostitution in the South 


ALTHOUGH, as a result of the efforts of the Interdepart- 
mental Social Hygiene Board, the United States Public 
Health Service and other agencies, prostitution has been 
given a body blow in this country, it has by no means been 
given a knock-out. This is shown, so far as the South is 
concerned, by an inquiry conducted by Maud E. Miner, 
secretary of the New York Probation Association, as to 
work with girls in various southern communities. A pro- 
tective worker in South Carolina wrote, for instance, that 
“prostitution is not an offense in South Carolina in any 
of its aspects, so men have nothing to fear from the law.” 
She said further: 

A tuberculosis camp for disabled ex-soldiers not far from the city 
is supplied through taxi service men with the ignorant, untrained 
girl who has come from the mountain districts to go into mill work. 
She generally cannot read or write, knows little or nothing of whole- 
some recreation. Many of the police officials of both town and 
country lack the social sense and the high ideals that would serve 
as a protection and a check to the youth of their territory. They do 
not command the respect that might deter evil doing because these 
same officials have been guilty repeatedly of similar offenses 
themselves. — 

In Louisiana, according to Miss Miner’s correspondent, 
there are no rules regulating public dances, and there is no 
juvenile court to deal with the cases of young girls who are 
victimized by men. She adds: 

My greatest trouble is that young girls coming in from the country 
who speak only French are not properly supervised. They are inno- 
cent, but soon fall. They are Creoles and Cajans, uneducated, who 
insist upon going to public balls and parties. 


From Alabama came the statement that protective work 


for girls is desperately needed. This state also does not 


have adequate laws to meet the situation. ‘‘ We need well- 
trained social workers to help in the care of girls,” Miss 
Miner is told, “ instead of just good women.” 


Drifting Between School and Job 


THE Massachusetts Child Labor Committee has been con- 
ducting an intense campaign to raise the age for compulsory 
school attendance from fourteen to sixteen. In discussing 
this in The American Child, Madeline Hunt Appel, the 
secretary of the committee, states that a study made by 
the committee of 324 Boston school children at work shows 
that one-half of the terminated jobs have been held by 
them for less than three months, She comments: 


This drifting existence is not the best kind of life for adolescent 


* boys and girls who are especially in need of the stabilizing influence 


of the school. A study of the Boston court records of fourteen and 
fifteen-year-old children for 1920 revealed the fact that there was 
proportionately six times as much delinquency among children who 
had left school as among children who were still in school. 


The Arkwright Club, the organization of the textile 
manufacturers, opposes the age increase on the score that 
the industry is in a serious condition. Mrs, Appel points 
out, however, that for the first part of the present year 
the earnings of the Fall River mills were at the rate of 
II per cent per year. 
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A Study of Venereal Disease Cases _ 


ORE and more family welfare agencies make 
use of their thousands of case records as a res- 
ervoir of material for the study of community 
problems. The New York Charity Organiza- 


tion Society has done so several times during the past few 


years. In 1921, a sub-committee on venereal disease was 
created to make a six months’ study of the problem with 
about four hundred case records as a basis. This research 
brought to light some facts not hitherto known. Chief 
among these was a clear indication that social workers 


_ themselves do not recognize the disease or handle it ade- - 


‘quately. To be sure, the social agency itself is partly re- 
sponsible for this; it allows new visitors to begin their work 


often with no knowledge of the fundamental facts regarding - 


venereal disease. Many agencies are now trying to remedy 
this by providing definite instruction to their staff through 
the distribution of literature and lectures. Even when the 
problem is recognized, the social worker is often negligent 
im securing prompt examination and regular treatment for 
the patient, and in providing follow-up care for the family. 
Surely, venereal disease occupies an important enough po- 
sition in the’ work of a social agency, from both the eco- 
nomic and social point of view, to be granted special con- 
sideration, Figures of the Charity Organization Society for 
the year October 1, 1920 to October 1, 1921, show that 
this factor figured as a problem in 6 per cent of the cases 


under its care, and that financial assistance had to be given — 


‘in 42 per cent of these cases because of it. But it is from 
the social point of view that the problem becomes particu- 
larly baffling. Immorality, desertion, non-support, feeble- 
mindedness and countless other social factors appear with 
amazing frequency. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. and their two children live in three dingy, 
disorderly tenement rooms. Mr. D. works most irregularly and 
squanders even what small earnings he makes by gambling. He 
_ is immoral and had a child before his marriage at the early age 
of 18. He goes openly with other women. Even during the brief 
intervals at which he is at home he is cruel and abusive to his 
wife. Mrs. D. is feebleminded and a slovenly, shiftless house- 
keeper. She also is immoral and has with her in the household an 
illegitimate child. She has a violent temper and makes no attempt 
to mother or discipline her children. ‘The oldest of these has rickets 


and presents a pitiful spectacle of malnutrition and neglect. The - 


illegitimate child is frail and nervous, continually sick in bed with 
- minor ailments. Mrs. D. has been examined by doctors and diag- 
nosed as syphilitic. Her first child was found to be infected with 
the disease at birth and died shortly afterward. However she will 
not take any treatment for her condition and will not even allow 
her children to be examined, 
Mrs. W.’s first husband died and she deserted a second man ta 
whom she was never married, taking with her two children by 
this match. She went to live with a married daughter who was 
’ partially blind due to syphilis. This daughter had also deserted 
her husband. Her two children were feebleminded and had been 
infected with syphilis from birth. One partially paralyzed was in 
an institution for the feebleminded, and the other had a serious com- 
plication of heart trouble. Mrs. W. herself has syphilis and is 
tubercular. She is openly immoral and addicted to drugs and drink. 


Her older son lived for several years on the earnings of a prostitute _ 


and finally married her only to desert within a short time. The 
other child is dull mentally, shiftless and irresponsible. In this en- 
tire family group all refuse to consider any examination of, or 
treatment for, their syphilitic condition. 


The facilities for the examination and treatment of ve- 


nereal disease are notably weak in Manhattan. Throughout — 


the Borough of Manhattan there appears to be only one 
night clinic which gives free treatment without proof of 
inability to pay. This is located at one end of the island, 
so that it is inaccessible for uptown patients. Blood tests 
are given only at one night clinic. Thus it is practically 
impossible for a working man in New York to secure this 
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treatment without taking special time off during the dai 
Even the numerous day clinics which are scattered throu 
out the city are inadequate. Many of them mak 
no provision for the treatment of the sexes in separate rooms 
They are congested, their facilities are overtaxed, and the} 
charge high fees. It is small wonder that a syphilitic mother, 
forced to take her baby with her to the clinic, who is made” 
to wait two or three hours to see the doctor and then 
given no privacy during treatment, cannot be persuaded 
return regularly until she is cured. ; pie 
The situation is further complicated by the fact that 
few of the clinics have an-adequate staff of social workers) 
_ The majority have-only one such worker and a great many 
have none. This means that the patient cannot receive muc. 
individual attention or follow-up care. It also involves the 
placing of an added burden on the shoulders of the social ! 
agency interested in the case, for all follow-up work in the 
home must be done by the case worker. In fact, the prob= 
lem of cooperation between clinic and social agency 
difficult. Social workers antagonize the clinic by orderin 
blood tests and assuming too much medical authority. Thu 
they cannot secure from the doctors the information con 
cerning the patient which they particularly need. On 
the other hand, the clinics antagonize social workers by 
ignoring the social evidence which the latter have to offe: 
and giving out only the most general information rega 
ing the patient’s condition. ae 
The institutional problem is particularly difficult in N 
York with relation to venereal disease. Only two munici 
hospitals will take bed cases, and these only for a period 
less than a year. There is no place for the chronic, thir 
stage case, in need of permanent hospital care, or for a 
case requiring either intensive observation or specialized 
treatment. What this means from a social point of view is” 
illustrated by the following case: — | 
Mrs, A. was a widow, sixty years of age, living alone. Ever” 
since her husband’s death, for some twenty years, she had supported 
herself and kept a nice home. However; she gradually developed 
chronic kidney trouble due to a long standing syphilitic infectio 
Her eyesight also became affected, and she grew so weak that sh 
was unable to go to work. The doctors at two clinics which sh 
was attending stated that her condition was due to syphilis and 
recommended her for hospital care. She was admitted to one of 
the city hospitals.. Within a few days after her admission she was 
reported not to have syphilis and therefore ordered to be discharg 
Because of her weakened condition she was unable to work, nor 
was she even strong enough to get to a local clinic for treatment. 
There was no one at her home to take care of her and she had no 
money. , pet - 
B. was in the first stages of locomotor ataxia, so that he was 
scarcely able to walk and could not work. ‘The doctors felt his’ 
condition might be arrested if he could have regular injections into 
his spine to combat the syphilis which was causing his conditio 
This, of course, would mean that he would have to enter a hospital. 
It might mean a chance of complete restoration to independence anc 
self-support, * Otherwise, little hope was held out for an improv: 
ment in his condition. However, none of the private hospitals would 
take him as they make no provision for a case of this sort. — 


¥ 
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- Again there is no standard provision made by the city 
for the examination and treatment of venereal disease pa: 
tients in its institutions, such as its prisons, tuberculosis 
sanitaria, and institutions for the feebleminded and other 
specialized groups. Thus, the patient who has tuberculosi: 
_and venereal disease cannot hope to receive institutione 
treatment for both. The situation is particularly discou 
ing with regard to children. It is practically impossi 
prophesy anything but increasing ill health for the or 
or dependent child who is afflicted with syphilis. As 
can be learned, there is no institution for sv 
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THE HOOKWORM STORY OF ONE 
COUNTY 


When the first demonstration in 
hookworm control in the United 
States was begun in a county of 
Virginia, in 1910, 82 per cent of 
the school children were infected. 
As a result of intensive treatment 
the infection was reduced in 15 
months to 35 per cent. Local 
agencies set in motion in 1910 have 
kept up the work until now hook- 
worm infection in that county 1s 
negligible 


| 1910 | 
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ither public or private and subsidized by the city, which 
vill give them any treatment to control the disease. Further 
han this, no convalescent home will accept patients on 
whom a venereal disease diagnosis has been made, even 
when a statement is secured from the doctor that the pa- 
ient is non-infectious and in no way a menace to his com- 
yanions. ease ad 

Some attempts have been made through legislation to cope 
with the situation in New York. However, these, in the 
main, have been rather ineffectual, as the laws have not 
yeen fully enforced or supported by public opinion. Thus, 
although a law provides for the reporting of all venereal 
lisease cases, doctors, clinics and hospitals neglect it. It 
s also difficult to secure action through the Department of 
Health to effect the enforcement of the laws providing 
for the compulsory examination and treatment of all in- 
fectious- cases, and of all persons engaged in the handling 
of food. In the case of the former, it is difficult to secure 
svidence which, in the eyes of the Health Department, will 
varrant action, and once such evidence is obtained, the pa- 
Hient is liable either to have passed the infectious stage or 
to have disappeared before such action is taken. In the 
ase of the latter, the law is defective in that it does not 
clude barbers. — as 

The following case is in point: © ; 
The family consists of father, mother and six children. The 
‘father works as a barber. He has a violent temper and is cruel 
ind abusive to his family, going openly with other women. The 
mother has syphilis and claims to have been infected by her hus- 
yand. She is in a weakened condition due to the fact that she has 
jad nine miscarriages, and is a shiftless, slovenly housekeeper. She 


makes no pretense of caring for her children, none of whom are 
ormal. The oldest is shiftless and an irregular worker. The next, 


ij woman by whom he has one child. A boy of 19 is dull and can 
trusted with no responsibility. The next child, a girl of 18, is 
bleminded and suffers with heart trouble due to,syphilis. A boy, 
, has syphilis and is suspiciously tubercular. He is quarrelsome 
unruly and seems well on the road to becoming a juvenile de- 
quent. The youngest, a boy of 12, is puny and undernourished. 
n this entire family group all refuse to take treatment for their 
philitic condition. The father unquestionably has syphilis, but no 
tion can be taken under the present laws to force him to submit 
examination, although he is a barber and thus may be a public 
nace, — - 
__ Finally, the provision contained in the affidavit for a mar- 
age license is ineffective and, if anything, purely educa- 
onal in value. This consists of a clause to the effect that 
the person has not been infected with venereal disease dur- 
the past five years or, if so, has been treated and cured. 
slicants do not even sign a definite answer but merely 
be to it by placing their name at the bottom of the 
it. It does not appear to be read to them by the clerk 
to their attention in any way. In fact, there has 
Fea, ral 4 45 : 
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boy of 25, is feebleminded. He has syphilis and is living with 
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been one instance during the past year when a couple, one 
of whom was taking regular treatment for syphilis, was 
able to secure a license without any difficulty, although 
the marriage license bureau was notified in advance of the 
possibility of such action and given all identifying data. 
What the social consequences of even this one case may be, 
in the shape of the infection of the wife from the husband 
and the birth of syphilitic children, cannot be estimated. 
There is no question but that the existing legislation, al- 
though it is a step in the right direction, is far from accom- 
plishing its legitimate ends. 
LesLey W. FUNKHOUSER. 
New York Charity Organization Society. 


Mutual Aid in Medicine 


‘Eee the outlines of a world-wide fight against disease 
are beginning to emerge is evident from the report just 
issued of the work of the Rockefeller Foundation during the 
last year. Medical research workers in different countries 
are now in constant communication with each other. Vari- 
ous governments are sending medical experts into each other’s 
territory. Vital statistics of an international character are 
more accurately reported. ‘There: is increasing interchange 
between countries of information regarding epidemics. Thus, . 
through the agency of such organizations as the Rockefeller 
Foundation itself, barriers are gradually being erected 
against plagues. 

This international campaign is especially seen in the efforts 
which have been made to eradicate yellow fever, hookworm 
and malaria. For the past two centuries yellow fever has 
been a scourge in Mexico, the West Indies, Central and 
South America, and a frequent visitor in North America. 
Experiments made last year show that if the vaccine and 
serum of Dr. Noguchi of the foundation staff is properly 
used on or before the third day of the onset of the disease 
the mortality can be strikingly reduced. Last year the 
Mexican government was among those which entered the 
campaign against this disease. 

During the year the foundation undertook demonstrations 
in malaria control in nine southern states of this country, 
while work previously undertaken in twelve states was con- 
tinued. In all of these as a result there has been a marked 
reduction of malaria. Investigations were also made of ways 
to adapt these successful measures to tropical conditions, and 
preliminary studies in Argentina and elsewhere endeavored 
to find out the nature of these conditions. 

During 1921, the foundation assisted in the control of 
hookworm in eighteen different countries. In the same time 
hookworm work made rapid progress in the United States, 
where one of the first hookworm surveys was that in 1919 
of the school children of a county in Virginia. This showed 
that 82.6 per cent of the children were infected and also 
that there was a high percentage of hookworm among the 
population as a whole. 

The report of the foundation states: 

Individuals were pale, listless and weak. Many were bed-ridden, 
The rich soil, ill-cultivated, produced a bare living. School attend- 
ance was small and the children who were enrolled made little 
progress. Local institutions languished; social life was primitive, 
community spirit lacking, moral standards low. : 

The Rockefeller Sanitary Commission, the forerunner of 
the International Health Board, in cooperation with the 
Virginia State Board of Health, began an immediate cam- 
paign against the disease through clinics, education in cleanli- 
ness and diet, the use of curative drugs and the introduction 
of sanitary conveniences. A survey made in the same district 
last year showed that the infection among the school children 
had been reduced to 2.2 per cent. ite 

In order to press forward this world-wide campaign for 
health, however, it is necessary that a larger body of men be 
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REDUCTION IN PHYSICIANS’ CALLS FOR MALARIA 


In the two towns of Groveton and South Groveton, Texas, with 

a combined population of 2,500, control operations, beginning on 
; April 1, 1920, checked the development of malaria cases during the 
remaining months of 1920 in a striking way and in 1921 kept the 


 aumber of cases at a mere fraction of the number in 1919, which . 


was typical of the conditions in pre-control years. ‘Experience 
in these and many other towns shows that such commitnities can free 
eheaselves of malaria for less than the disease costs in doctors’ bills 


ieanen for public health service. The report estimates that 
in the United States alone double the present number of 
trained workers will be needed during the next ten years. 
It continues: 


Only in the last few years have opportunities for special public 
health training been available in the United States. With excep- 
tions almost negligible in number, American health officers have 
had no other formal training than that of doctors of curative medi- 
cine. They have gained what special competence they may possess 
in the hard, wasteful and one-sided school of experience. 


Education During a Strike 


HE fall of 1921 ushered in one of the largest strikes in 
if the garment industry of New York; winter was com- 
- ing on and the International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
- Union of necessity had to do something to uphold the morale 
of the workers. ‘The strikers met daily in halls all over 
the city; concerts were arranged and speakers were hustled 
from one place to another. The union’s health center ac- 
: quired a moving picture machine and borrowed a series of 
pictures from the National Tuberculosis Association, the 
American Society for the Control of Cancer and the Y. M. 
-C. A. Arrangements were made with the entertainment 
committees of the union so that twice a_day health pictures 
accompanied by talks were given in the strike halls. The 
floor. was thrown open for discussion after a picture was 
shown, and interesting questions concerning, the health of 
the worker were frequently asked. 

Another feature of this union’s educational program is 
the health school carried on at the health center. Origi- 
nally the workers attending the health school were members 
of the shop sanitation committees, but the classes grew to 
include any worker interested in the study of human anat- 
omy and embryology. Last winter the school had an en- 
_rollment of one hundred and thirty workers and a regular 
attendance of fifty. The classes were conducted by Dr. 

I. A, Galdston of the staff of the health center, and the 
use of moving pictures and lantern slides has enhanced their 
_ popularity. 


The most interesting phase of the health program was _ 


the Friday night health lectures, also illustrated, on such sub- 
These were 
usually given by prominent physicians or specialists. 
‘Throughout the season, from November, 1921, to May 1, 
the enrollment at these lectures was approximately two hun- 
dred and fifty workers, with an average attendance of one 


3 ~ over hegrelve hundred. This, considering 
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lecture and 


ters, meant a great success. The fact that ie 
could ask any questions pertaining to the. subject 
consideration and secure a simple answer contributed largel 
to it, The union plans to repeat this health education p: 
gram on a larger scale next year. THERESA Wiens 

Union Health Center, New York. 


A Single Standaraa 


HE single Gandand of morality has uae been 
held in Chicago, largely through the efforts of the n 
health commissioner, Dr. Herman N. Bundesen. As 
result of a taid upon a Chicago hotel a youth and a girl, ‘the 
’ former twenty-two years old and the latter twenty, w 
brought into the morals. court which continued the c 
Meanwhile, the girl was found to have a venereal disea 
and so was sent to the Lawndale hospital for treatm 
One month later she was returned to the court and 
nounced cured. The boy was likewise found to be infected: 
The health commissioner brought the boy, the girl and 1 Hig 
father of the girl together. 
“What shall be done with this boy?” Ne asked th 7 
father of the girl. a 
““ Let the bay lose his liberty, as my girl did, until he 
fit to enter society again.” 
The boy, the son of a wealthy furrier, Becniie desperat 
and called his father who, when he arrived, offered to pay 
an increased fine. “ TIL promise you that my boy will 
ceive expert medical treatment at once, and that he 
remain home until he is cured,” he said. 
“What was fair for my girl is fair for your boy,” 
clared the father of the girl. a 
The boy was sent to the county hospital while the 
went home with her father. 
The health commissioner announced that hereneaes men 
and women with a venereal ro will be treated | exactly 


alike. He said: 


The law says it is the duty of she health: commissioner to isolate 
contagious disease victims. Sex is not mentioned. Venereal dis= 
eases are contagious diseases. : thy 
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The Campaign for Purity — 


EW ENGLAND is the section of the United Sean 

most free from commercialized vice, according to 
report of the Federal Interdepartmental Social Hygien 
Board. There is not an open red light district, and in niné 
cities there are police women who are doing excellent work, 
In fact, the idea of women officers and of women ’s & bea 
for detention and probation is spreading. 

The 80 per cent decrease in venereal diseases among the 
sailors at Norfolk, Virginia, is credited by navy medical — 
officers there to the closing of thirty-five houses of pros 
tution. Investigation had shown that the police “vic d | 
squad ” was in league with the owners of the houses, and 
the squad had been dishonorably discharged. 

For the first time since 1850 there is no segregated ilies 
trict in San Francisco, and even “closed dance halls,” 
blind for disorderly houses, have been done away wil 
Under a new chief of police, Los Angeles cleaned up las 
fall, largely, it is said, at the instigation of business me 

Hospitals at Camp Dix reported that half of their 
of venereal diseases came from Camden, New Jersey, tw 

ty-five miles away. Thirty-four houses there have b 

dees and a local committee of men and women ha 
it its task to see that the city is kept clean. 

Similar ‘efforts to prevent venereal disease a ar 
way in other cities. As a result the ae 
in the army has been sharply cut. 


Renee N. Patten. Porrance & Co. 
90; with postage from the SurRvEY, $2.05. 
| unfortunate that Dr. Patten has seen fit to couple the 
tion of his economic and sociological thinking with an ex- 
ment in novel writing. Those who are interested in socio- 
gical thinking are likely to minimizé the importance of social 
ilosophy hitched to a work’ of fiction, and novel readers will 


ich Simon Patten presents in this volume. And yet the lib- 
and progressives in social thinking who are likely to profit 
st by the new views, developed in the book would be least 
ely to understand - those views without the picture of Amer- 
life given in the novel, 

ud Hollow, Dr. Patten tells us in a sub- title, is the West 
aplified ; _and it is in the West that the surviving type of 
merican is developing. “The great social gulf is between the 
med and the dishomed.”’ It is the homed people of the farms 
id small towns of the West who are developing the surviving 
ype. “An economic society is ahead. This means that pro- 
ductive power—not culture—will have the first place in colleges 
nd that efficiency will reign without dispute. We shall then 
ve an economic democracy which must be sharply contrasted 
ith political democracy. Instead of numerical decisions, dom- 
ance will be the result of a mass judgment in which classes 
irticipate not according to their number but according to their 
omic power,” . ee The grind of conformity must 
ede the rise of democracy.” . . . 
ay differ on minor but not on major premises. Minorities are 
tlaws unless they accept the axioms of majority thought. If 
| prohibition nation a man contends that alcohol is beneficial 
s an outlaw, but if he thinks the methods of enforcing pro- 
tion are ineffective his opinion is entitled to respect.’ 

‘he book i is divided into two parts. In Part I the: life of 
ud Hollow is presented; and in Part II its life is interpreted. 
novel proper ends with Part I, and Part II offers a sin- 
rly interesting and searching analysis and explanation of 
: life of the dominant classes, whose uncultured mass judg- 
ts tend to become the prevailing public opinion of America. 
s part of the volume might well have been published by 
elf as a study of civilization in the United States. And no 
ore valuable contribution to such a study has come to the 
ttention of the reviewer in recent years. 

“Mud Hollow i is the base on which the nation rests. It is 
e normal in the sense that it has the soil and mechanism on 
shich prosperity depends, without the impressment of a foreign 
Iture which would thwart local tendencies. Normalcy may 
ye defined as prosperity without culture. Money to do with and 
ot knowing what to do. 

“Mud Hollow is not Gopher | Pranic Its inhabitants do not 
ag out their lives nor suffer deprivation for the benefit of 
entee capitalists. The elevators and the railroads may take 
e than their just share, but Mud Hollow is not conscious 
loitation. All pay their debts, have money in pocket; ride 
urch and market in their Sunday clothes. Not everybody 
¢ in Mud Hollow, nor are all its inhabitants well off, but 
e class is large enough to control public opinion and thus 
ke the stone on which evolution rests.” 

WinaMM. LEISERSON. 


BOR AND DEMOCRACY sx 

y William 0 Huggins. The Macmillan Co. 213 pp. Price, 
25; with postage from the Survey, $1.50. 

book is an exposition of the character, political phil- 
hy and history of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
- the chief author of the law creating it, and its presiding judge. 
publication at this time is probably not altogether uncon- 
cted with | the fact that the continued existence of the court 
at stake i in the coming November elections. _ 

The book is simply and effectively written. It presents a clear 
mentary sketch of the underlying principles of the law and 
ration. — In appendices it gives the text of the law itself 
e of the most important decisions of the court. Its 
at is naturally that of an enthusiastic advocate of the 


has been. forced to go through is minimized. 
Raadciem ¢ to ahd the book i is open is this: Judge 


aL). Price, 


validity to the reasons he discerns. 


rdly be interested in the reconstruction of social philosophy 


“Tn democracy men 


_ consequence, the importance of certain struggles which. 


Huggins’ does not appear to have learned from his experience 
as to the conditions and policies which may enable the court to 
maintain industrial peace successfully. The book gives no sign 
that he has given sufficient thought to the reasons for trade 
union resistance to the law; or that he grants any measure of 
Instead of such thought, 
there stands too often some collection of phrases dear to the 
heart of the Rotary Clubs. The Kansas law requires a pioneer 
both in theught and action; in this book Judge Huggins does 
not appear as one. 

The book contains a novel interpretation of the law in’ one 


i respect. Tt tends to argue that the law was intended to apply 


only in case of emergencies which seriously threaten the public 
peace and welfare. ‘That view is difficult to reconcile with the 
text of the law which seems to prohibit all cessation of oper- 
ation in the industries included in its scope. HErseErtT FeIs. 


SENESCENCE 

By F. Stanley. Hall. D. Appleton & Co. 

$5.00; with postage from the SurvEY, $5.25. 
The subtitle of this book is The Last Half of Life, and the 
author makes a clear differentiation between senescence and 
senility. Any one who comes to the book at seventy seeking 
means to rejuvenate himself, or greatly to prolong his life, will 
find little comfort. Senescence begins at or before forty, and all 
the various methods suggested to prolong old age, or rather to 
postpone it, should be in practice at or before that age. How- 
ever, every old person will find many suggestions of value; at 
any rate one old man has done so. 


Hall has expended much effort and gathered a vast mass of - 
material from a multitude of sources, but the best chapter is 
that containing his own conclusions, the chief one being “ intelli- 
gent and well conserved senectitude has very important social 
and anthropological functions in the modern world not hith- 
erto utilized or even recognized.” (One of them, by the way, 
seems that of enriching the language by coining new words or 
by reviving obsolete or rare ones.) These are intellectual func- 
tions, for “muscular labor is no longer possible; the laborer at 
sixty is older than the thinker at eighty. “ Never was the world 
in such need of Nestors and Merlins. Age with a competence 
sufficient for its needs, freed from anxieties about the future 

should not devote itself to rest and rust but should 
address itself-to new tasks, realizing that it owes a debt to the 
world. Founders of great institutions have acknowledged this 
debt and strive to pay it in the service the rich can render. We 
intellectuals cannot pay it in their coin, but we owe it none the 
less and must pay in the currency we can command.” 


Proclaiming himself a senescent, the author seems to have 
attained to a calm Indian summer which he praises as a highly 
desirable, perhaps the most desirable. and agreeable period of 
life. He wants to practice the duty he commends, and his book 
is a part payment of the debt he owes the world. 


The author’s divisions are, after-a very personal Introduction: 
The Youth of Old Age, during which the physiological 
changes occur which bring it; The History of Old Age, with 
many quotations from Socrates to Cornaro and Swift, with a 
great assortment of the well known stories of centenarians and 
many little known ones, and a description of how old people are 
treated ‘and disposed Of by various barbarian and some civilized 
people; Literature by and on the Aged: Emerson, John Bur- 
roughs, Brander Matthews, Bernard Shaw et al., with poetry 
by Longfellow, Wordsworth, Arnold and Walt Whitman; 
Statistics on Old Age and Its Care, as to pensions, etc.; 
Medical’ Views and Opinions, in which he deplores that the 
doctors have no science of “gerontology” and blames them 
because they often “ give up” a patient who happens to be over 
seventy, an age which the author considers has been given alto- 
gether undue importance; The Contributions of Biology and 
Psychology, a highly scientific chapter in which Metchnicoff, 
Loeb, Carrel and others are quoted and in which the author 
dallies with the transplantation of glands and other sex sub- 
jects, even suggesting that he would willingly become a corpus 
vile for the experiment ; a chapter on Questionnaire Returns, 
‘the least valuable in the book because one doubts the intellectual 
honesty of so many of the answers; and then Some Conclu- 
sions, which are more philosophic than consoling. 


518 pp. Price, 
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The last chapter is on The Psychology of Death. In this the ; 
author disposes of the somewhat cowardly attitude of mind 


which says that if there is no future life human nature has been 
‘defrauded. He quotes, disapprovingly, Theodore Parker, “If 
I perish in death I know no law but passion’; Chalmers who 
urged that without man’s immortality God would be stripped 
of wisdom, authority and honor; Whitman’s “If rats and 
maggots end us, then alarum for we are betrayed.” He 
demands and desires no future life for himself and yet, with 
a pathetic inconsistency, he ends the chapter and the book by 
aes full Bryant’s Thanatopsis and Tennyson’s Crossing 
the bar. 

The whole book is tremendously interesting and much of it 
is consoling and reassuring to one who has come near to the 
jumping off place. Of course, he quotes the thousand and one 
familiar incidents of longevity as evidence of what might be. He 

is a little inclined to the view of the authors who believe that 
the world is to be saved desperate straits by a prolongation of 
life so that a man shall reach not his end but his best activity 
at seventy; also that by much taking thought and desire, not 
the individual life now, but the average for the race may be 
vastly increased in the future. 

But, alas that we must say it, this long book with its hun- 
dreds of quotable passages, to which its owners will want to 
refer again and again, has no index. Otherwise, it is a fine piece 
of book making, with bold clean type. ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


THE JEWS , 
By Hilaire Belloc. Houghton Mifflin Co. 308 pp. Price 
$3.00; with postage from the SURVEY, $3.25. 

- There is evident a desire on the part of the author to be fair 
and moderate. But he has for the last ten years or so been 
an outspoken antagonist of everything Jewish; every scandal in 
which Jews were involved has for him been a major historical 
event; every anti-semitic writer from the four corners of the 
earth has fed his hunger for news and more news of Jewish 

_ misdeeds and Jewish machinations against the rest of the world. 
Can such a man, with the best intentions, write a fair book? 
Mr. Belloc proves in a hundred ways that he cannot. As a 
matter of fact, there is little substance in this book—not more 
than would have made a magazine article of moderate size; but 
every statement is repeated ad nauseam; and at the end the 
reader is left without any clear indication of what the author 
is driving at in concrete policy of action. 

_ Mr. Belloc makes the most astonishing assumptions without 

even knowing that they are not widely shared: the Soviet 
régime, without any attempt at proof, is for him a Jewish 
régime; Henry Ford to him is the spokesman of American 

‘public opinion. The so-called Marconi scandal, of which anti- 
semites outside England have hardly heard, ranks with him 
as a world event. He takes it for granted that all Jews have a 
consciousness of Jewish nationality and yet try to deny it, con- 
sider their race superior to all others and are perennially en- 
gaged in secret conspiracies to secure control for their nation 
over the rest of mankind. He asserts that there is a “ carefully 
arranged code” by which Jews can recognize each others’ 
original names under assumed patronymics. With more exam- 
ples among his own acquaintances than he could count of Jews 
in public affairs (in the widest sense), he affirms that “the Jew 
makes no effort to get into touch with the mass of the race in 
the midst of which he may happen to live.” 

He affirms that behind the Jew’s back his hosts—to Belloc 
the Jew, no matter how many centuries he has been in a lo- 
cality,_is always a “ guest ”—invariably make uncomplimentary 
remarks; that marriages between Jews and non-Jews invariably 
have an unhappy ending; that the desire for restricted immi- 
gration in America is entirely a desire to keep out Jews; that 
all Jews are naturally communists; that “the last and appar- 
ently the most unpopular of the presidents, Mr. Wilson, seems 
to have been wholly in their hands”; that in this country “ the 
Jewish question is discussed beyond all others, of political 
topics—the first in the conversation of the Americans who have 
visited Europe since the war”; that “normally the Jew in 
Islam is an outcast”; that “a small number of Jews are much 
the richest men of their time”; that the Jews were “ upon the 
whole opposed to the cause of the Allies” because they were 
“convinced, as the campaigns dragged on, that the Central 
Empires were certain of victory.” : 

One thing that seems never to have occurred to Mr. Belloc 


‘is that possibly a Jew hater may not be the most com 


security and freedom in. the control of property. — 
: 2 tn, ee 


ts co 


person to secure accurate information from or about the J 
Unfortunately, the book, because of its author’s literary repu- 
tation, and because of the genuine interest in its subject, maj 
have a large circulation and encourage prejudices rather than 
sound thinking. z B. L. 
BIRTHRIGHT . 

By T. 8. Stribling. Century Co. 

postage from the Survey, $2.00. ; 
This is a novel which deals with the problems of mixed blood 
and race relationships. Peter Siner, a young mulatto, after 
graduation from Harvard, returns to his home, a small river 
town in the South. He is filled with ambition to serve his 
people and hopes to establish a second Tuskegee at Hooker’s 
Bend. Thwarted in this purpose and convinced that a more 
honest and teasonable attitude of the races toward each other 
is the great need of the South, he comes to feel that it is his 
mission in life to interpret each race to the other. “ He would 
show white men that to’ weaken, to debase, to dehumanize the 
Negro inflicted a more terrible wound upon the South that 
would any strength the black man might develop. He would 
show the black men that to hate the white, constantly to sus- 
pect, constantly to pilfer from them, only riveted heavier 
shackles on their limbs.” But in spite of his devotion an 
enthusiasm he cannot stir his own people to realize their pos- 
sibilities, and the whites are simply mystified, wondering what 
selfish motive is back of all his talk. > ae 

The only person in town who understands Peter is Cissy 
Dildine, an attractive “ octoroon” who has also been away i 


309 pp. Price, $1.90; with 


school. She understands, but she sees the futility of his efforts, 
and it is she who gives expression to the theory by which th 
author would explain the hopelessness of Peter’s mission. “ It 
was the white blood in his own veins that had sent him strug= 
gling up North, that had brought him back with this flame it 
his heart for his own people.” He had gone that he might 
learn to think and feel like a white man. There he had ac-| 
quired a “new code” that did not fit in Hooker’s Bend. And 
finally Peter is persuaded; he forsakes his high ideals, marries. 
Cissy and goes to Chicago hoping for congenial surroundings. 

The author evidently has an intimate knowledge of his small) 
southern town, and of the sordid relations between the races. 
The pictures in his narrative are vivid and his characteriza= 
tions are convincing. He has real sympathy with the struggling 
young Negro. What he tells of the physical and social condi- 
tions of Hooker’s Bend is enough to account for Peter’s failure: 
“The white people had looked upon the Negroes so long as 
non-moral and non-human that the Negroes, with the flexibility 
of their race, had assimilated that point of view.” It is unfor= 
tunate that Mr. Stribling should attribute what is fine in Peter 
to his white blood, for black men of education are meeting 
similar discouragements without surrender. The great obstacle’ 
to just relationships between the races is the insistent clai 
that the Negro is not quite a man in the sense that his whi 
brother is. To insist that he has a different moral code becau 
he is black raises the same obstacle. It seems to justify speci 
treatment for the Negro; and this is the well trodden road of 
prejudice and oppression. Epwarp T. WARE. 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL JUSTICE ee | 
By L. T. Hobhouse. Henry Holt & Co. 247 pp. Price 
$2.00; with postage from the Survey, $2.25. | 

Though written in continuation of a previous book on The, 

Rational ‘Good, the latest monograph by this well know 

British philosopher of liberalism is self-contained and provides 

a study of social ethics which is particularly timely in this 

period when the public mind seems to have become confused 

what once were more or less self-evident principles of soci 
living. Such conceptions as public welfare, natural rights, free=, 
dom of the individual, social justice, the rights and dyties of 
ownership, democracy are subjected to a searching scrutiny and 
emerge in a general view of the relation between the individual 
and society which will be helpful to many. ; ae 

In some of the chapters Mr. Hobhouse returns to the dis- 
cussion of subjects to which he has made valuable contribu- 
tions before: the question how the remuneration of se 
might be determined by its social value, and the question 
the function of power might be separated from th 


. 
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ND REBORN 


/ Roy Devereuw. HB, P, Dutton & Oo. 256 Pp. " ‘Ilwstrated. Price, 


00 ; with postage from the Survuy, $6.25, 

his is the first comprehensive and systematic account of Po- 

nd’s reconstruction efforts since the war. The author’s 

npathies on the Upper Silesian and other disputed questions 

ire entirely on the side of the Poles. On the Jewish problem 

e has, without any evidence of investigation among the Jews 

emselves, adopted the official Polish viewpoint stock, lock and 
rel. A really critical and interpretive account of the new 

Poland for American readers still needs to be written. 

og GREEKS IN AMBRICA 


By J. P. Xenides. George H. Doran Co. 
p postage from the Survwy, $1.15. 


Bp el renee IN AMERICA 
as lip M. Rose. George H. Doran Co. 
th babe Be: from the Survny, $1.15. 


Two more of the practical handbooks of the New American 
ries which will prove useful to ministers, social workers, doc- 
rs and others who want to understand better their foreign- 
orn neighbors without having time to study more important 
pmes on their backgrounds and modes of oe 

i NEW AND OLD IMMIGRANT ON THB LAN 


By Luther Fry. George H. Doran Oo. 119 pp. ‘Tilustrated. Price, 
$2.50 ; with postage from the Survny,, ‘$2.75, 


THE COUNTY CHURCH IN COLONIAL COUNTIES 


160 pp. Price, $1.00; with 


155 pp. Price, $1.00; 


Illustrated. 


By Marjorie Patten. George H. Doran Oo. 106 Pp. 
Price, $2.50; with postage from the Survny, $2.75. 
RAL CHURCH LIFH IN THE MIDDLE WEST cs 
By Benson Y. Landis. George H. Doran Oo. 88 pp. Illustrated. 


_ Price, $2.50; with postage from the Survey, $2.75. 
All three of these monographs are additions to the library on 
ye rural church and its problems, based upon detailed surveys 
n selected communities, which is gradually being built up by 
a Town and Country Department of the Committee on 
cial and Religious Surveys under the direction of Mr. Ed- 
mund de S. Brunner. Unfortunately some promising contribu- 
ions to the social practice of churches in rural districts—as for 
tance in Americanization and leadership in organization for 
= and educational ends—are somewhat lost in the de- 
ail; and it is to be hoped that the department before long will 
iz out a single morte summarizing the conclusions so far 


a x 
E HAIRY APR, ANNA CHRISTIN, THE FIRST MAN 
By Eugene O'Neill, Boni & Liveright. 322 pp. Price, $2.00; with 
postage from the Survey, $2.15. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN FRANCE 
By William MacDonald. Macmillan Co. 349 pp. Price, $2.50; with 
postage from the SURVEY, $2.65, 


comprehensive review of the problem and its incipient solu- 
on, including the action of cooperatives and social organiza- 


A 


ns as well as of communities and the government, 
UTRITION AND GROWTH IN CHILDREN 
y William R. P. Emerson, D. D. Appleton € Oo. 342 de: Iilus- 
trated. Price, $2.50; eh postage from the Survey, $2.6 
a authoritative restatement of the present knowledge concern- 
ng ‘malnutrition and its physical and mental effects; its relation 
to home conditions and to the community; with a discussion of 
yhich no one engaged in practical social work with children can 
0 d to miss. — 
DEST OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


Olow. George H. bbe Co. 
‘pos tage ios the Survey, $1.8 


heologian’s lectures on eh afare of economic strife, present 
strial and economic onbianinga and the Christian attitude 


800 pp. Price, $1.75; with 


ae orman L. Robinson. George H; Doran Oo, 256 pp. Price, 


with postage from the SuRvEy, $2.10. 

orough re-analysis of the concept of personal and social 
e in the light of Christian ethics. 

NG Ly ag ide WITH EMPLOYE: 


James A. Bowie. Sir Isaac ews & Sons, Ltd. 
$4.00 ; with postage from the Survey, $4.25. 


‘is book offers a emcerag of methods rather than a com- 
nent of the more important schemes; the examples 
ly all taken from British experience. The author 
2 rtnership as the m most Promising means of demo- 


222 pp. Price, 


the most promising community measures and programs—a book © 
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cratizing industry but fanic that it is eocaehe with trade 
unionism as at present conceived and practiced. 


THE PARDONING POWER IN THE AMERICAN STATES 
By Ohristen Jensen, University of Ohicago Press. 143 ae 
bound. Price, $1.50; with postage from the Survey, $1.6 


This study is limited to the exercise of clemency power we state 
governments and deals with the legal and administrative rather 
than the social aspects of the subject. 


AMERICAN INDIAN LIFH 
vali as by Hisie Clews Parsons. 
Grant La Farge. 428 pp. 
rien the Sugvny, $10.50. 


Several of America’s leading anthropologists and ethnologists 
have contributed to-this symposium of Indian tales for the 
general reader. ‘The main purpose, which distinguishes this 
collection from others, is that of describing not only the “quaint” 


Paper 


B. W. Huebsch. Illustrated by 
Bowed, Price, $10.00; with postage 


‘customs and beliefs of our native Americans or of dwelling 


upon ceremonies and traditions which occupy the rare, ecstatic 
moments of life, but of giving a rounded picture of Indian 
mentality, tribal and individual. Each writer, in the tales for 
which he is responsible, speaks from intimate knowledge, based 
on years of first-hand study. More systematic information on 
the various tribes and the reliable literature concerning them. 
is given in an appendix. Mr. La Farge’s drawings, some of 
them in color, are based on equally authentic material. 


SHALL IT BE AGAIN? 
By John Kenneth Turner. B. W. Huebsch. 448 pp. Price, $2.50; 
with postage from the SURVEY, $2.75. 


This thoughtful book is one more indication of the change in 
public opinion since the last presidential election seemed to 
sweep away the ideals of international policy that had united 
the American people in their attitude toward European recon- 
struction immediately after the war. While flaws may possibly 
be found in some of the detailed evidence accumulated by the 
author as to the forces that had brought America into the war, 
and while all may not share his interpretation of the American 
objectives and of President Wilson’s motives, no one can escape 
the seriousness of the main points he drives home, namely the 
menace of a growing imperialism in American affairs and of 
control of American foreign politicsby small and interested 
groups. 


SOCIETY AND ITS PROBLEMS 
By Grove Samuel Dow. Thomas Y. Crowell Oo, 
$2.75 ; with postage from the Survny, $3.00. 


This introduction to the principles of sociology is intended as 
a textbook for a general course in sociology without previous 
preparation. “The book has been extensively revised since its 
first appearance in 1920 and, in its descriptive sections, makes 
use of some of the results of the 1920 census. A chapter on 
heredity has been added. In line with its main object, this 
book deals more extensively than other textbooks with the 
concrete problems of social maladjustment and organization 
which many students of such a general course will be caus 
upon to take up in their practical aspects. 


608 pp. Price, 


~HEALTH SERVICE IN INDUSTRY 


By W. Irvin Clark, Jr., U.D. Macmillan Co. 
Price, $2.00 ; with ‘postage from the Survny, $2.1 


The author is one of the most experienced ad best known of 
America’s growing corps of industrial physicians. He is ser- 
vice director of the Norton Company, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, and thus naturally discusses the medical organization 
within the factory in its relation to the whole welfare organ- 
ization. The book, though small in compass, is extraordinarily 
clear, comprehensive and practical and should prove of great 
value to employers who plan to install medical work or to im- 
prove medical services already in operation. 

The one fault to be found with the book is that it looks upon 
the special health services to be rendered the industrial worker 
as services necessarily imposed from above and makes no men- 
tion of possible organization of the workers themselves for the 
protection of their health and care of those on the ‘sick list. Al- 
though there is a section on cooperation, there is no mention of 
cooperation with the rank and file of the workers. In line with 
this view of industrial health service as entirely a responsibility 
of the employer, there is a seeming over-emphasis on the ex- 
igency of economy. This is particularly evident in the time 
allowed for physicial examination. Five or six minutes may 
be enough for an examination conducted under rigid military 


10° pp. Illustrated. 


discipline ; but such a discipline will not make the doctor and — ; 


his assistants popular with the worker; it will not secure a 
desire on his part to seek advice and submit voluntarily to fur- 
ther examination should the state of his health require it. 


ica 
tangling alliances,” 


Settlements 


HE first international con- 

ference of settlements has 
effectively dispelled any lingering 
doubts that may have remained 
about the vitality and range of 
the work begun thirty-eight years 
ago at Toynbee Hall by Canon 
Barnett. It is characteristic of 
the reticence, sincerity, individ- 
_ualism and parochialism of set- 
tlement residents that they should 
have waited twenty years after ; 
they had become an international force before holding a first in- 
ternational gathering. It is equally characteristic that when 
they did meet, two hundred delegates from America, England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Japan and Sweden with one accord 


for social betterment. 


cans have taken part. 


instinctively turned their backs on a wealth of ‘accomplishment | 


in their several countries and spoke resolutely of present prob- 
lems and future opportunities. 

The chief interest of an international conference is, of course, 
the spirit of the several national groups. The number of set- 
‘tlements in Holland, Sweden, Norway and Japan is too small 
to make possible a national front. The German delegates in- 
terjected into the conference both the most conservative and 
the most radical notes. Much was said about the need for 
a “spiritual renaissance” in German life, and of the neces- 
sity for “developing the faculties of the sou.”; and it was 
stated that a great wave of idealism is at present sweeping 
the nation. 

This idealism is, however, intensely class conscious. “The 
German proletariat distrusts and even hates the middle classes, 
including the educated groups. The workers, we were told, 
are determined to “take what they want.” The German trade 
unionist says to the brain workers: “ We do not desire fellow- 
ship with you. Come and give your lecture, take your pay 
for it, and go away.” 

The class consciousness of the German group was interest- 
ing and significant because it was frequently echoed by Eng- 
lish speakers. The growing rapport between England and Ger- 
many, based on their equal necessities, is everywhere evident. 
Many English settlement residents are working hard for the 
re-establishment of cultural and social relations with Germany. 
A considerable sum was raised with which to pay the expenses 
of German delegates to the conference. Summer schools in Ger- 
many for the purpose of bringing students of both countries 
into fellowship and travel parties of English working people to 
Vienna and Berlin are being organized by the adult education 
groups. 

France and the United States were at one in not being pre- 
occupied with the class struggle. The thoughts of their dele- 
gates hovered about problems of local upbuilding and read- 
justment. Speakers from the two great democracies were more 
ready to think in terms of actual local situations, and were 
less concerned with complete systems than their German and 
English fellows. The United States, in virtue of its  pre- 
ponderant number of houses, the long service of a consid- 
erable group of its leaders, the range and adventurousness of 
the expedients which they have tried out, and the exacting 


quality of work with many different nationalities, was easily - 


primus inter pares upon all questions which had to do with the- 
science and art of local community organization. 

The fine logical genius of the French caused them to ap- 
preciate almost instinctively the reality of the tasks to which 


America has set itself. Though French settlements are new, 


their work already bears that stamp of objective reality which 
is so dear to the American. 
_ The thought of the conference centered around three main 
‘topics: the relations between capital and labor; the duty of 
educators toward the intellectual powers and needs of work- 
ing people; and the necessity for settlements to continue their 
work of examining the fundamental social institutions. 

The discussion on the relation of the settlement to capital 
and labor furnished perhaps the most definitely stimulating 
_ portion of the conference. John L. Elliott struck a distinctive 
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Pelt TI CALLY. ae nical: Ae 

is holding herself aloof from 
attending 
conferences merely in the role of observer. 
But it is not true to say that America selfishly 
refuses to participate in the world’s effort 
Here, for instance, we 
have accounts of three great international con- 
ferences, held, in Europe this summer, each of 
them the first in its field, in which Ameri- 


-finds that he has reached his peak of earning power at the age : 


. and reach, was given by R. T. Tawney, who suggested that 


_ Mr. Tawney advocated a ruling that would require all public 


note in a statement to the effec 
that the idea behind the settle 
ment is greater than either capi 
or labor, because it looks toward 
the education, economic improve- 
ment and human happiness of en 
tire communities. It cannot ani 
should not subordinate itself 
either to the class consciousness. 
of employers or of working men, 

B. Seebohm Rowntree, whose 
visit to the United States las 
winter will be recalled wi 
pleasure to many, asked that indi 
viduals be not forgotten i in the modern craze to accomplish r 
sults by the imposition of systems. He suggested that em= 
ployers of labor, more than any other group in the community, 
need what the settlement is equipped to give. Settlements. 
should devote a substantial portion of energy to mange 
managers and shareholders with the idea that industry is a 
form of national service. 

The practical suggestion most often brought out by speakers 
was that of carrying on research directed to discovering th 
effects of industrialism on the life of the people. The results 
of employment on the structure of the mind and the relations 
of families and neighborhoods must be made clear. The set= 
tlement should help working people to become articulate. It 
must in greater degree draw upon the knowledge of those who 
experience hardship. To mention but a single problem: We 
need to know the psychological effect of the fact that a man 


e - 
en- 
international 


of twenty-one, and can never surpass it. 

The discovery and education of leaders among wirkiie 
people constitutes a second pressing task. James J. Mallon, 
warden of Toynbee Hall, suggested that employed men and 
women are only rarely familiar with the body of industrial law. 
The settlements should undertake to inform them, and to make 
it possible for local leaders to take advantage of existing ma- 
chinery for ameliorating injustice. He suggested that settle- 
ments ought themselves to collect instances of violation of 
industrial regulations as a means of securing obedience to law 
and training working people. ; 

Much more might and should be done in 1 establishing ac- 
quaintance with employes and managers of industry. Un- 
fortunately both workers and employers are so suspicious and 
class-bound that they cannot see each others’ good or bad points 
clearly. Only by actual meetings between the two groups will 
the former understand the horror which men have of being 
hired and fired at will by another person, and both sides real~ 
ize that industry belongs neither to employers nor to workers. 

The discussion on education was closely bound up with ques-' 
tions raised in connection with industry. The main thesis of 
the radical German-English wing was that workmen must 
organize and control their own education. The conference 
was assured that it was “living in a new world, in which the 
old culture had been found useless and outworn and in which 
the workers were establishing a new and better set of hu- 
manities.” Zealous inquiry about the aims, technique and ac- 
complishment of the new culture failed to bring forth any 
definite examples. 

The discussion centered around the necessity for cauiadiai 
the entire community in the art of working together. Ameri- 
cans could not but be impressed with the roseate faith of cer- 
tain English delegates, reminiscent of conditions twenty years 
ago, that education is a cure-all. ~ i 

The outstanding address on education, notable for both gad 


settlements set about educating people about education. Publi : 
school teachers and administrators should know more, concern- 
ing the background of life in which pupils live; and parents 
should be brought into association with the teaching staff. 


school administrators to spend several years in a settlement « 

to live in the neighborhoods they serve. : Mae) 
The settlement, on its part, should serve as educational 

science for its locality and the peanls Reside 


Ae AN iy Ae bt 
stank 


Industrial Welfare Work 
rae first qe. welfare conference was held in 
: « oa Pcari aceandae schools?” rance on July 2-9 in the village of La Haye Malherbe 
ease varie 3 GaecuMieibochood to- ative aoe in Normandy. In the beautiful old Chateau d’Argeronne, dat- 
ot to Bevsatiched with brutal. facts of variation.’ “ Ts: ing from 1650, there assembled from eleven different coun- 
Witculey che child; the environment or. the family?” tries over sixty men and women interested in industrial wel- 

Pe kagday poke breepusly “about the walue’ of the at: fare and personnel work. The conference was informal and 


sie } i out ; 
ysphere. of liberal culture, as against mere learning, created ye xe ad Siew by anne des Surintendants 
the settlement. University education must be decentral- e Hrance and the Welfare Workers’ Institute of Great 


but it should be re-constituted in small centers where vane 

terplay of different subject matters and different tempera- a ing, re that this was an international group, 
sits may establish the high | fellowship and stimulation which WS the Pee of opinion as to the ultimate aims and pur- 
aracterizes the university at its best. Such centers the set- pose of welfare work in connection with business organization. 
ments can and should be. z In spite of widely different industrial and social conditions 


e Abbe Violet, on behalf fib fench settlements. asked and economic problems, and the different stages and methods 
esidents seek to educate the individual, the member of a of development of welfare work in the various countries, the 


y and the citizen through inculcating high daetal> stand: members of the conference had little difficulty in agreeing upon 
of association. Because Europe is dying of lies, educa- a definition and a name. Whatever difficulties were encountered 
in loyalty should be a first charge upon settlement work. arose from language differences and an earnest desire of every 
dren must be brought to see the truth beyond their indi- "¢ that there should be clear understanding as to the exact 


al needs and desires by training the heart and the affections. oe na aa Like used. < eee e 
cation in family ideals, in the duties of citizenship, in the eports from the various countries represented showed an 


y 
ations of professional life, in the public responsibilities of mete ty of eos in ae TAGS CRC ae a 
ployers, trade unionists and consumers, is needed. Settle- Be eo occ WOLK C0. CONCErD LESEM. NESE Wie 


ents must seek to affect the collective mentality of people ue life ef an Bae, corde ae work, that aa bis toe 
_, combating ‘the merely personal and selfish groups ations, hea recreation and education; secondly with the life 


by encouraging the altruistic associations of pee of the worker in the plant, that is, with the physical surround- 
women ings, safety and general equipment; and ultimately with the 


notable feature of the conference was the regularity with ae factor in parece gee 
lich speakers from within the settlements and from without e reports from the different countries indicated the stages 
Dned so fest nrniciples: “The-validity of the rule that locali- of development as well as the influence of local conditions upon 
which show social maladjustment benefit by the presence the movement. In Great Britain, where it had its earliest be- 
Sy mpatheti ch cleariminded members of. the professional ginnings, some plants still have the most primitive forms of wel- 
egies te oatudy tie situation and’ interpret it’ to fare work, while others are highly organized to include every 
f mmunity at large, and Site the will: to set Patiscmiring phase of human relations in connection with the business and 
solution, was reaffirmed and illustrated in connection with P pores In the United es: the same condition pre- 
ot disputes, education, hodcmechd heath The crowning “2s: ut an increasing emphasis is being laid upon the last 
tration of this thesis was advanced by Professor Gilbert phas . of the work, so that the word - personnel has almost 
‘ray who quoted several instances in which the mere sta- entirely superseded the use of the word “ welfare.” It was 


frequently pointed out that in other countries as well as in the 

g by the League of Nations of disinterested persons on - uke : i 
ubled. ‘frontiers had done away with-murder, injustice and . ae oo pacieastc and ae ee tone ee 
pe ‘ welfare”’ was harmful in giving a wrong con- 


pra eteoutaping ye settlements on She sed Sites” was ception of the movement and in creating antagonism between 
demonstration that city federations of settlements, which eo and tied k dj Te ah 
abe past Geen ears have. played: an ‘increasingly. im. ___ 1 France the welfare worker is a direct outgrowth of the 
ant part in the life of more than ten American cities, have — war, when a group of persons formed an organization for 
come a necessary next step in the development of nee in the deliberate purpose of training welfare workers (surin- 
ts land and on the continent. The day of isolated individual- tendants) and p romoting their employment, both for the pur- 

‘ eheReneng. work fas passe ae De MS Rawhtree and pose of better protection to the workers and increased produc- 

Boeskeae) apararidastry urged residents ‘to unite in gath- tion. The management of the French railways has been so 
Peete ores Efe May Tawney advocated a fully convinced of the value of this work that several welfare 
oak! sebdic- thé broad” a ant saheee Sat habe workers are employed, and the “ social engineer ” of the Orleans 
apa unem s ment meet; ae revent A pees te acti Railway is so interested that he himself came to the con- 

nal service, ye oo ference to tell of the work. 

a hints Seah Pllowed ie i pence APO Be we In Belgium welfare work has only recently been started, 


should make available the results of educational Pi.tty Worperes sreover ie hae the moral and Rnancial sup 
h and experiment in their several countries, there be- : Z P 


port of the government. In Sweden the work has been spread- 
Se each ee ere oe aiertake thi +98 ing in the tobacco industry, which has practically become a 
unite to create international festivals, promote the government monopoly, and in. industries located in country 


districts where the employer has felt it necessary to undertake 
mid ” 
een a bree “All Souls Day,” and develop. international some of the social activities in the community. In Switzerland 


: also the work has developed chiefly along the lines of “ wel- 

ts fnal busines eee ea ee ee ak fare” rather than “personnel.” A private organization called 
Ceepeereted, he Cigars a. ‘report to promote audio rr the Volksdienst helps to promote the welfare work by giving 
Raines: lecksledient Bee sn iene cotintiieas and tb actual assistance in installing various forms of service. 
a pothey conference i eons MreS A: Barnett aaa of In Holland, the work is also in its initial stages, but here 
ettlement eiebers, was- chosen honorary se Sra Janes 3 in Belgium a special training school under good leadership _ 


has been established. 
was: chosen ‘eve chairman, and Captain E. O. Ellis, China, which was represented at the conference, has as yet no 


welfare work of any kind, but several employers, both foreign- 
ers and Chinese, have beceiie interested, and probably the 
next year or two will see the work beginning. India has al- 
ready held its first industrial welfare conference; and welfare 
-work, especially outside the plant, has been undertaken ex- 
tensively by employers, especially in the large industrial organ- 
- izations. oa 
the best. at of a notable conference. In France, Great Britain, the United States and India, as- 
A Ae /Auserr A Kennevy. __ sociations of welfare and personnel workers are in existence, 


hat degree do ey and shee é 


j 


conference was Gartebadoerd by the great personality 
nett. The present evolution of settlement work 
is thought and spirit, and no single develop- 
: was brought to light in the conference which 
d or implied in his thought and work. The 
of the mind, sympathy and spirit of the 


Workers’ Institute. 


while in other countries, such as Sweden, they are under forma- 


tion. The question was raised whether such welfare or per- 


sonnel association should admit employers or labor representa- 
tives or whether their active membership should be limited to 


men and women actually engaged in such work. Plant and 


company membership was generally objected to, in spite of 
obvious financial advantages. ‘The sentiment of the conference 
was in favor of such organizations being limited to individual 
membership of those engaged in the work, but no definite action 
was taken on that point. 

_ After several days of discussion and reports, all were so 


firmly convinced of the value of the conference that steps were 
agreed upon to form a permanent organization. As a result 


the following resolutions were adopted: 


1. That the name “ Personnel Work” be substituted 
for ‘“ Welfare Work.” 


2. That Personnel Work be defined as follows: 

In fulfilling its true function, industry should render 
the best service to the community, with the least 
effort and cost, and should conserve and develop, 
inindustrial life, the spiritual, mental and physi- 
cal well-being of all who share in rendering this 
service. In any economic system, the management 
of an industrial or business organization should 
include the function of properly coordinating its 
human relations and of making the -best possible 
adjustment between the individual and the work. 
This function is called Personnel Work. 


3. That an international conference on personnel work 
be called in 1924 to meet in Holland, for the pur- 
pose of forming an international organization. 


4. That a provisional committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives at this conference from as many coun- 
tries as possible, be organized for the purpose of 

(1) forming an International Committee to be com- 
posed of representatives from as many countries 
as possible to meet in 1923 in Geneva, 

(2) to act as connecting link between this confer- 
ence and the 1923 meeting, and 

(3) in general to study questions relating to per- 
sonnel work. 


The conference elected Miss M. L. Fledderus, of the Leer- 


dam Glass Works, Leerdam, Holland, as general secretary, to 


be assisted by E. Brenda Voysey of the English Welfare 
The cooperation of the International 
Labor Office, which was represented at the conference, is also 
asked, Louise C. ODENCRANTZ. 


Child Welfare 


HE International Association for the Promotion of Child 
Welfare held its first ordinary meeting in Brussels, on July 
1 and 2. Count Henry Carton de Wiart, former prime minister, 
presided. “Twelve states were officially represented, and there 
were present delegations from the different national com- 


mittees. 
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- The fit item on ae. acd paper was se ‘peadeant an 
General Secretary’s . Report. During the associ 
first year of existence, active propaganda work ha 
been carried on in every country. The government of eve: 
country, without exception, was approached by the Belgia 
minister for foreign. affairs to secure its adhesion to the asso 
ciation. Up to now, ten governments have notified their ad 
hesion, Belgium, China, Egypt, France, Greece, Italy, Morocco 
Poland, Sweden and Switzerland. No sooner was the associatio 
formed than it entered into relations with the League o 
Nations, in order to comply with the requirements of Articl 
24 of the Treaty of Versailles which places all internationa 
organizations under its authority. ‘The decision of the leagu 
has not yet been made known, but it was represented at th 
conference. 

National committees are at work in Belgium, France 
Switzerland and Luxemburg. The total membership o 
private organizations is 603. 

The first point considered after the settlement of certain. busi 
ness details was how to~proceed with the publishing of th 
laws of those countries where legislation differs for each stat 
or canton, as in the case of Switzerland and the United States 

It was decided to invite the proper authorities of thos 
countries or the national committees, to send summaries of th 
local laws for publication. 

Paul Kahn, advocate at the Court of Appeal of Paris, em 
phasized the necessity of countries which border upon each 
other coming to an agreement on the repatriation of juvenilé 
delinquents. Collard de Sloovere, deputy procurator genera’ 
at the Court of Appeal of Brussels, proposed that the agree 
ment that was made between Belgium and Holland in 1921 
on the repatriation of minors, should be taken as a model. The 
discussion resulted in a recommendation that the associatio 
should send to the various governments a copy of that agree 
ment and suggest the possibility of their concluding similay 
agreements with neighboring countries. The case of countries 
which are not contiguous will be examined at the session oj 
1923. 

Belgian, French and Swedish delegates reported on the 
results of moving picture censorship in their respective coun 
tries. It was recommended that “in every country the kinema 
should be supervised; and where such supervision exists if 
should be made stricter.” It should be left to every country to 
decide at what age children should be permitted to attend 
moving picture performances, since the development of childrer 
depended on climatic conditions. The association will en: 
deavor to publish in the International Record the measures 
that have been adopted in various countries. The question of 
the drawing up of an international agreement on this topic 
will be discussed again next year. _ 

Another question for discussion concerned the making of 2 
international agreement to give a common definition of the 
meaning of the word still-birth and, at the same time, to pro- 
vide for uniformity in the registration of such births, in orde: 
to assure the possibility of comparing statistics. This ques- 
tion also will be included again in the agenda of next year’s 
session. ~ 

How to compile certain simple and comparative statisti¢s was 
discussed by Dr. Lesage, of France, who showed that it was 
clearly impossible to examine separately the results given by 
every institution in any given country or district. It was 
decided that the different organizations dealing with child wel- 
fare in various countries should test the matter, and com- 
municate the result of their experience. 

A discussion of the advisability of the association’s takial 
steps to obtain the passing of effective measures to check 
juvenile debauchery resulted in a decision to the effect that 
the general secretariate ask duly qualified persons if such sens 
could be taken and how. 

Special attention was devoted also to the condition of chil. 
dren in the colonies. While authorities are at work con 
reports which will be published by the association, Dr. La: 
and the Belgian Colonial Office were able to furnish many 
teresting details. 

On the program of the second ordinary session of the as: 
ciation, the following questions will occupy a prominent play 

The Regulation of Nursing Homes. f 

Open Air Schools and Classes. 4 

Texts for Vocational Training. | Ras 


z 
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_ OTHER CONFERENCES 


Visiting Teachers 
R. WILLIAM HEALY, speaking before the annual con- 
ference of the National Association of Visiting Teachers 
Boston in July, emphasized the importance of dealing with 
iidren’s problems, not through punishment, but through a 
per understanding of their mental life. He said that the 
e had passed for trying to effect a cure without finding out 
- the trouble is. The mental complexes and individual dif- 
srences in children need to be studied. In fact individuals 
emselves hardly know what the trouble is, and therefore 
ere punishment will frequently do no good, an understand- 
‘of the difficulties will clear up matters. ; 
‘Judge Frederick Cabot, of the Boston Juvenile Court, fol- 
wing him, added to the thought. If we have good schools, 
rches, libraries, playgrounds, etc., why court children? But 
e we have, he continued, then the function of the court is 
turn the child back to the community as soon as possible. 
aturally the visiting teacher is to see that he is properly 
ljusted in school. 
Judge Cabot brought out the following contrasts: The court 
ss the child the right steer and then lets go; the visiting 
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; 


acher can follow up the child through his entire school life. 
he court is dealing with specific problems; the visiting teacher 
dealing with the child for life. The court and the child 
ught before it are strangers; the visiting teacher becomes 
intimate of the family and therefore can enlighten the school 


erstanding of the case before the court. 

He insisted that the emphasis in any case should be upon the 
d’s abilities rather than his failures—upon the affirmative 
yint of view. The visiting teacher can carry out Dr. Healy’s 
iggestions; she can bring into the child’s life the adventure or 
Sever it is he needs. If in the end the child tails to respond 
) the visitor, and state authority is needed, then the “ court is 
lere to act when the rest of the community breaks down.” 
Other speakers also dwelt on the preventive nature of the 
siting teacher’s work, the attack on causes rather than con- 
squences. If children are rightly related to: school, to home 
roundings, to community interests, other results besides the 
ention of delinquency are to be expected, since the function 
the visiting teacher is not primarily to prevent delinquency 
it to make adjustments. There are other children—potential 
cial misfits—not truants, not delinquents, yet evidently not 
aking the best of their opportunity for education and charac- 
x development. It was brought out at, the conference that to 
e the visiting teacher extends the helping hand: the child 
hose after-school recreation is unsupervised, the emotionally 
nstable, the beginner in the first grade whose -home is unac- 
jainted with school requirements, the alert boy whose leisure 
‘ven to mischief through lack of other opportunity, the su- 
ior child who fails to make good in lessons, the tempera- 
ental high school girl, made sensitive by faulty home condi- 
ons, and others. 

“The work of the visiting teacher,” said J. H. Beveridge, 
hool superintendent of Omaha, “ is to aid in establishing better 
tizenship, better relationship between the chilé and the school, 
better relationship between the parent and the school, and a 
Diver understanding on the part of the regular teacher of 
ie child’s environment and his social status.” 

q Jesse L Loupersack. 


‘a Public Health Nursing 


Pacific at the recent convention of the National Organiza- 
on for Public Health Nursing at Seattle. From beginning 
» end of the convention positive health was the theme. No 
ger was discussion limited to questions of cure or palliative 
easures, nor even was prevention accepted as the ultimate 
il. It was felt that more attention should be paid to the 
ial development of the individual, and that a knowledge of 
hat this normal development should be ought to be part of 
equipment of every public health nurse. 


the child’s home life and, when it is a court case, bring an 


HE Atlantic seaboard seemed as.much in evidence as the 
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order to have health work become this constructive force in 
any community it must be developed through community par- 
ticipation and not as a separate, specialized program. In dis- 
cussing ways and means of bringing about such group effort 
and group responsibility within the community, old barriers 
‘were broken down. No longer did we hear hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions between the province of the public health nurse, the 
doctor, the health official and the social worker. Old bugaboos 
were laid aside. Those from the social work field hailed public 
health nurses as case workers and as their colleagues. Doctors 
greeted them not as hand maidens to another profession but as 
a profession of equal importance. The active participation of 
the lay individual whether as board member or as plain citizen 
in community health work was recognized as essential. “The 
judgment, point of view, understanding and direct assistance in 
a community health project of the lay person must be gained 
if it is to be sound and successful. 

The National Organization for Public Health Nursing in 
the revision of its by-laws gave voice to the place of the non- ~ 
professional worker side by side with the professional, by ad- 
mitting the lay members to all the privileges. of membership 
in the organization except voting on matters relating to tech- 
nical nursing questions. Provision was made for lay represen- 
tation on both the board of directors and the executive com- 
mittee. Another noteworthy example of an attempt for more 
democratic and representative government in the national or- 
ganization was the provision for state organizations for public 
health nursing as branches of the national with membership 
of the state presidents on the board of directors of the national 
organization. ; 

The problem of adequate preparation of the nurse for her 
place in this larger public health movement received much 
attention, especially in the Rockefeller report which has been 
noted elsewhere in the Survey. It was generally conceded by 
all that a sound preliminary education, high school or its 
equivalent being considered the minimum, a basic professional 
training which has as its emphasis education, not apprentice- 
ship, and a post-graduate course in public health nursing is the 
goal. : 
There was more discussion on the application of these funda- 
mental principles in health work to the rural community. One 
could not but be impressed with the evidence of creative genius 
that the rural workers are showing. Their accomplishments 
in the face.of the utmost practical difficulties put them in the 
ranks of pioneers. 

The nurses showed a great sense of responsibility for their 
share in the proper administration of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act. While no final conclusions were reached, many tentative 
ways in which the nurses could participate in the proper opera- 
tion of this bill, so that complete maternity protection might 
be procured for every mother in this country, were discussed 
in detail. 

The spirit of the group present at the convention left one 
with a sense of the pervading unity of purpose, scientific in- 
quiry and eagerness to learn and change on the basis of ex- 
perience—one’s own and that of others. KATHERINE TUCKER. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Coronado Decision 


To THE Eprror: Mr. F. B. Sayre’s able discussion of the 
above decision in the Survey for June 15 is marred by a cu- 
rious misreading of one sentence in Chief Justice Taft’s opinion. 

“Thus the authority is put by all the members of the District 
No. 21 in their officers to order a strike,” says Chief Justice 
Taft, “ and if in the conduct of that strike unlawful injuries are 
inflicted, the district organization is responsible and the fund 
accumulated for strike purposes may be subjected to the pay- 
ment of any judgment which is recovered.” This Mr. Sayre. 
interprets as suggesting that “the district organization is 
necessarily responsible for violence unauthorized by its mem- 
bers in the conduct of authorized strikes.” 

The context of Chief Justice Taft’s opinion wholly refutes — 
any such interpretation. 

In the Coronado case, the evidence showed that unlawful 
acts committed by members of the international and district 


- union obeanieatane’ Foiled in ance to Coronade 
Company. Had Chief Justice Taft held what Mr. Sayre 
says he held, this showing would have been conclusive as to the — 

: liability of both the international and the district union organiza- 
tions, and judgment against both of them would have been 
affirmed, Instead, the Supreme Court unanimously held to the 
contrary, and decided that on the facts before it the Coronado 
Coal Company could not recover against either of these organ- 
izations. This proves how conclusively the unanimous decision — 

_ of the Supreme Court has negatived Mr. Sayre’s interpreta-. 
tion. 

Throughout Chief Justice Taft’s opinion, he emphasizes 
again and again that a union cannot be held liable for damage 
caused by acts of its members unless such members are acting 
within the union’s authority. 

_ Thus, discussing whether the international union could be 

held liable, he says that the “question is whether the inter- 

national union was shown by any substantial evidence to have 
initiated, participated in or ratified the interference with plain- 
tiffs’ business.” Referring to the strike, he says that “there is 


took any part in preparation for it or in its maintenance. Nor 
did they or their organization ratify it by paying any of the 
expenses.” 
of the international union indicative of sympathy with the strike, 
- but concludes that “it would be going very far to consider such 
acts of the president alone a ratification by thé international | 
board creating liability for a past tort.” He next examines 
editorials published in the journal of the international union 
which describe and attempt to justify the strike, but holds that 
‘these are not sufficient to “constitute such ratification by the 
board or the president after the fact as to make the international 
union liable for what had been done.” He then lays down the 
general rule, which is decisive upon your question, that “a cor- 
poration is responsible for the wrongs committed by its agents in 
the course of its business, . . But it must be shown that 
it is in the business of the corporation. Surely no stricter rule can 
be enforced against an unincorporated organization like this.” It 
is on these grounds, which unequivocally negative Mr. Sayre’s 
irterpretation, that Chief Justice Taft holds that the inter- 
national union is not liable. 


liable, Chief Justice Taft was careful to ascertain whether the 
unlawful acts were done with the authority of the district union. 
’ He found that the strike had been declared by the president and 
other officers of the district union, that the meetings immedi- 
ately preceding the unlawful acts had been called by the officers 
of the district union, that the president and other members of 
the district union, “ whose agency in and leadership of this attack 
were fully proven, were present in the court room at the trial, 
but did not take the stand to deny the facts established,” and 
indeed in a previous proceeding had pleaded guilty of commit- 
ting these very acts and “their expenses as defendants in and 
out of jail had been paid by the district out of the district treas- 
ee: _ury and the disbursements approved by the district in conven- 
Mee tion. 
ave with the complete authority of the district union can hardly be 
_-———s imagined. Necessarily Chief Justice Taft had to decide that the 
+ district union was responsible for these acts. Since these acts, 
Ks however, interfered solely with production in the Coronado Coal 
Company’s mines, and were not directed against interstate com- 


nothing to show that the international board ever authorized it, — 


He then considers. various speeches of the president - 


Similarly, discussing whether the district union could be held - 


organizations could be held responsible or not, so far as the 


Stronger evidence that the unlawful acts were committed © 


merce in coal moving across state lines, he held that the federal — 


anti-trust laws did not apply, and that the judgment obtained 
_ by the Coronado Coal Company against the district union must 
be reversed, | 
Chief Justice Taft’s opinion, it should be noted, Saved the 
concurrence of every member of the Supreme Court, including 
Justices Holmes, Brandeis and Clarke, whose dissent from other 
labor decisions of the court gives added significance to their 
concurrence in this. GivBert H. MontTacue. 
New York. 
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‘To THE Eprror: 
criticism of my statement, but I am not quite sure that I follow 
his argument. He says: “ Had Chief Justice Taft held what 
Mr. Sayre says he held, this showing would have been con- 
__clusive as to the liability of both the international and the district 
_ union organizations, and judgment against both of them would 


° 


I am much interested in Mr. Montague’s 


a Coal Conse could not recover “agains 
these organizations. This proves how conclusively the 
imous decision of the Supreme. Cou has nepate lar Sa 
interpretation.” : 


What does Mr. Montane aon The unanimous dics 
of the Supreme Court proves only that, whether the defendai 


Supreme Court was concerned it could not in any event hol 
them liable because their acts did not constitute a violation ¢ 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. No matter how responsible 7 
union organizations might be, no matter what their liabiliti 
in state courts, they could not be made liable for the acts 
question in a suit brought in a federal court under the Sherm 
Act. How does that “conclusively ” negative” my interpret 

tion of the dictum in question? F urthermore, the other holdi gs 
in the case to which Mr. Montague refers seem to me hard] ; 
to bear out his contention. In regard to the international unié 
the court held it not: responsible because it had not. autho 
or ratified the strike; in regard to the local district organiza at 
the court held that it would be liable, had its acts constitute 
a violation of the Sherman Jaw, because it had authorized th 
strike. Do these holdings ‘ “conclusively ” prove anything as t 
the meaning of the dictum in question? Do ‘they, in fact, dis- 
prove the inference which I drew from the dictum that in th 

eyes of Mr. Chief Justice Taft union organizations are “ req 
sponsible for violence unauthorized by its members in the cons 
duct of authorized strikes?” Also, does not Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft’s other dictum quoted by Mr. Montague to the effect 
a union is responsible only for the wrongs committed by 
agents in the course of its business still leave open the questio 
of whether unauthorized violence committed in the course 
an authorized strike is an act “ within the course of its business : 
or not? If it is, it would hardly seem that this. dictum “ um 
equivocally negatives ” my interpretation. a 


But quite apart from technical considerations, and grantir 
that my interpretation of Mr. Chief Justice Taft’ s dictum - 
wrong (and I hope with all my heart that it is), is it not & 
ceedingly unfortunate that the Chief Justice of the Supren 
Court upon a matter of such vast importance as this shot 
utter a dictum which is ambiguous and which lends itself 
such varied interpretation? If I understand Mr. Montag 
correctly, he believes my interpretation of the dictum is e 
neous because I took it as meaning what it actually says and 
not whittle away its literal meaning by construing it in the 
of other dicta. Is there not a danger that some courts in f 
future, seeking a way to hold labor unions liable, may accep 
the statement at its face value as I did? Is not the-dictum bot 
unfortunate and dangerous because of the very ambiguity whi 
has given rise to this discussion? 

Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


i 


Francis Bowsrs SAyRE. | 


Placement in Virginia 


To THE Epiror: In a statement which I made at a con 
ence held in Philadelphia last year I said that a certain numbe) 
of Pennsylvania children, supposedly orphaned as the result | 
an epidemic of influenza, had_ been sent without inquiry in 
Virginia for placement in children’s institutions, and that late) 
many of them had been placed in Virginia families without thi 
exercise of any first inquiries by the Virginia agencies. I wi 
to acknowledge at this late date that I was misinformed 
that the statement, so far as Virginia is concerned, does : 
hold true. Any criticism implied on Virginia institutions — 
unfair on my part. J. PrentTICcE Murpay. ‘ 

Children’ s Bureau, Philadelphia. 


~ Nursing Education 


To THE Epiror: In your review of the report of the Con 
mittee for the Study of Nursing Education in your issue © 
July 15, you have been under a misapprehension. Thi 
is not mine, but was prepared by the chairman of the ce 
Professor C.-E. A. Winslow, and after various am 
by different members was adopted by the committee as 
The value of the document lies primarily in its 
acceptance by a group representing the diverse groups 
that is, physicians, nurses, public health worker 


v, ‘4 Haven, elateaian Mary 

ston; H. M.D., New York; S. Lillian 
. Philadelp Lewis- A. Conner, M. D., New 
) Dan E, Edsall, M.D., Boston;- Livingston Farrand, 
I Di, Cornell ‘University; Rants W. Goodrich: R.N., New 


rk; L. Emmett Holt, M.D., New York; Talis C. cathrop, 
Washington; Mrs. John Lowman, ‘Cleveland: M. Adelaide 
utting, R.N., New York; C. G. Pafnell, MD. Ann Arbor; 
omas W. Salmon: M.D., New York; Wintord H. Smith, 
iD Baltimore; E. G. Stillman: M.D., New York; Tillian 
Wald, RN., New York; W. H. Welch, M.D., Balnmeres 
len Wood, RN., St. Louis.” 
~My own report as secretary of the committee, on the findings | 
f which the committee report is based, will be published during” 
ourse of the summer. : JOSEPHINE GoLDMARK. 
e: _ The Use at Probation’ 
To THE Eprror: In the article on the National Probation 


onference, page 522 of the Survey for July 15, I 
made say that “probation should be used 
aringly,” This statement should have been limited by pre- 


ling sentences, which were omitted, to the cases of women 
id girls sex delinquents. The growing tendency of the best 
jurts is to use probation sparingly in these cases for a number 
reasons: In the first place, probation is home treatment; the 
oman of the streets is frequently without home ties or settled 
ace of abode. In the:case of the professional prostitute, pro- - 
ation cannot closely enough supervise or change the habits 
the unfortunate girl, often cut off from helpful influences 
f home and good companions. Fifty per cent of these cases 
re invariably found infected with venereal disease; a great 
any are feeble-minded; in neither case can probation be used 
ith safety or success. | 

For most offenses, other digs the above, Gan individuals 
roperly selected, probation can, I believe, be used in a very 
much larger percentage of cases than it is now commonly 
sed i in, granted a trained, adequate probation staff. In some of 
ne best equipped courts for adults, probation treatment is 
a with a high degree of success in from 25 to 45 per cent 


the cases. In the juvenile court an even larger number of 
es can and should be cared for by the probation method. 

‘ -Cuaries L, Cute. 

ienerad Secretary, N ational Probation Association. 


‘Settlements in derance. 2 

Miss Coolidge just | returned to Paris as permanent BHuropean repre- 
sentative of the American National Federation of Settlements.— 

Hm WpiToR.) 

THE Eprror: The settlement movement is firmly rooted 
ance, an outcome of both French thought and French ex- 
eriment. Some of the existing centres sociaux in Paris are the 
ult of work begun there ‘twenty years ago, while others 
sprung up during and since the war. Many of these cen- 
are rather isolated and foo little known one to another. 
March I invited a number of the French centers to a 
ng at the Musee Social to discuss the provisional program 
international federation of settlements. The discussion 
many subjects, among them the social center with or 
t residence, the dangers of too conventional an organ- 
n, the necessity for political and religious neutrality, the 
at onal value of the arts in settlement work. A committee 
five, representing five societies, was named, with Mlle. Bassot, 
ad worker of the Residence Sociale, as cChatvnans Three of 
epresented work i in Paris, and two work in the devastated 
. This committee was asked to study further the pro- 
program and to bring back to the general meeting a 
or a national federation of French centers. This com- 
e is also securing delegates forthe international confer- 
ce to be nee in London i in July. 


peat aideeene on the subject of local eas ohba, Every 
ty has something special to offer, just as every individual 
; original contributions to make when it is truly rep- 
its neighborhood. One French worker told me she 
jn three different districts in Paris, all unlike; and 
y hrough Beatsapad experience: that she learned about 
nt co Etven Cooriner, 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
WORK ANNOUNCES A TWO YEAR 
COURSE IN SOCIAL WORK WHICH 
INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING SUB- 
JECTS: 

Health and Nutrition Dr. A. M. Stevens 

Medical and Nursing Practice Dr. George Bigelow 
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Registration begins September 14, 1922 
Send for special Bulletin 


New York School of Social Work 
105 East 22nd Street New York City 


Lucia Gale-Barber School 
of Rhythm and Correlated Arts 


_ Rhythm for poise, harmony and 
health a fundamental principle 
in education. 


- Boarding department for girls 

saettom 5-15. Kindergarten, 

- Grades, Languages, Music, 
Industrial Arts. 


Physical Corrective Work for 
children. 


Normal Course in Rhythmic 


Physical Training, Kinder- 
garten and Grade Teaching for 
older pupils. 


Studio Classes. 
_ all grades. 


Day pupils in 


MRS. MARY GALE DAVIS, Pd.M., Prin. 
1814-1816 Belmont Road, Washington, D.C. (Phone Columbia 7378) 


-JOTTINGS — 


SECRETARY WALLACE announces that 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture will, in the near future, extend and 
strengthen the home economics work which 
has been carried on since 1915 as part of 
_ the extension service. To this end, a Bureau 
_ of Home Economics will be created, to rank 
_ With the other bureaus of the department. 
Its chief will take part in the secretary’s 
weekly conferences of bureau chiefs and 
_ thus bring the women’s viewpoint to bear on 
the general work of the department. 


_ ONE death every 42 minutes, night and day, 
last year resulted from automobile accidents 
in the United States, and twenty-four times 
_ as many injuries. To check this evil, the 
- National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
_ Underwriters, in the financial interest of 
its members as much as for the general wel- 
fare, has appropriated a substantial fund 
for a‘tampaign of prevention, including ex- 
pert studies of traffic conditions, education 
and the promotion of proper safeguards. 


THE General Court of Massachusetts, at 
the close of its session, has adopted an order 
Tequiring the state’s Department of Labor 
and Industries to make all possible effort to 
settle the strike in the textile industry and 

to investigate wage and financial conditions 

in the industry both in Massachusetts and 
in the South. 


: REPRESENTATIVES of various civic or- 
ganizations at a public hearing on July 26 
supported the zoning ordinance submitted 
by the City Planning Commission of Akron, 
Ohio, to the council. Only one objection 

was raised on a minor point; and it was 

significant that the representatives of the 

_ public would go even further than the com- 
mission’s experts in limiting the height for 

all new buildings. The ordinance will 

_ probably be passed within the next few days. 


_ AFTER much difficulty and delay, the Na- 

_ tional Conference of Catholic Charities, 
_ which will meet in Washington next month, 
will have before it a complete directory of 
Catholic charities in the United States, com- 

_ piled by the Rev. John O’Grady, the present 
secretary. This is the first time that such a 
compilation, though repeatedly attempted, 
has actually been carried through. It en- 
ables a survey of the whole field of social 
_ work in which Catholic organizations are 
engaged. 


FARM tenancy in North Carolina is the 
f subject of an investigation for which the 
eae state Department of Agriculture has just 
é appointed a special commission of experts 
_and sociologists. More particularly farm 
tenants’ methods of living, the reasons for 
farm tenancy, possibilities of the purchase 
of farms by tenants and ways and means 
of providing for the payments will be stud- 
ied. C. C. Zimmerman, of the department 
of agricultural economics at the state col- 

lege, is in charge of the survey. 


_ COLLEGIATE trade education, similar to 
_ that provided by the Colorado School of 
Mines, special training for sub-executives, 
_ continuation classes for plant employes and 
junior office help, and scientific research are 
_ the main items in an ambitious ‘program 

_ adopted by the Institute of American Meat 
__ Packers for a national educational institu- 
____ tion to be opened in Chicago. 


i‘? = 


NEIGHBORS — 


MRS. HELEN C. WHITE has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of social 
case work of the Richmond School of Social 
Work and Public Health. She will also 
have an office in the Associated Charities 
building in order that she may give per- 
sonal supervision to the field work of the 
students. Mrs. White has served as district 
secretary of the Brooklyn Bureau of Chari- 
ties, as general secretary of the Savannah 
Associated Charities, and in various capaci- 
ties in the American Red Cross. 


\ 

STUART A. QUEEN, who succeeded Jef- 
frey R. Brackett two years ago as the di- 
rector of the Boston School of Social Work, 
has gone to the University of Kansas as 
professor of sociology. His wide experience 
both as a practical social worker and as a 
teacher will be drawn upon to help to make 
the university another training center for 
social workers. Besides the usual courses in 
sociology he will also give those .in social 
surveys and community organization. Some 
of the field work that his students will do 
in the state will, however, be regarded as 
training in citizenship rather than that for 
professional social work. He writes that his 
work there is intended to bring to the stu- 
dents a scientific attitude and method and 
knowledge of social conditions and their 
difficulties; “it should develop the relation- 
ship between the citizen and the specialist 
in matters of civic importance.” Professor 
Queen was secretary of the California 
Board of Charities and Corrections for four 
years, teacher of sociology at Goucher Col- 
lege and director of educational service of 
the Potomac Division of the American Red 
Cross. His book, The Passing of the County 
Jail, was published in 1920. He has an- 
other book on the press, Social Work in the 
Light of History. % 


C. C. CARSTENS, the director of the Child 
Welfare League of America, will attend the 
Third Pan-American Child-Welfare Con- 
gress which will be held in Rio de Janeiro 
from August 27 to September 5. It is a 
part of the celebration of the centenary of 
Brazilian independence. 
been appointed from Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Paraguay, Ecuador and Venezuela. 


F. STUART CHAPIN, professor of eco- 
nomics and sociology at Smith College, and 
formerly director of the Smith College 
Training School for Social Work, has re- 
signed to go in September to the University 
of Minnesota as professor of sociology, 
chairman of the department and director of 
the training course for civic and social work. 


URGED by various agencies which conduct 
or finance relief activities in Russia, the Na- 
tional Information Bureau has sent to that. 
country a delegation to secure first-hand in- 
formation on the methods and standards of 
the various bodies at work in which Amer- 
ican agencies are interested and on the char- 
acter and volume of other needs which 
American organizations might be able to 
tackle. The delegation consists of Allen T. 
Burns, director of the bureau, Allen Ward- 
well, a New York lawyer who was en- 
gaged in Russian relief work some years 
ago, and Graham R. Taylor, executive sec- 


retary of the American Association of Social . 


Workers, who also has directed American 
relief activities in Russia under previous 
regimes, 


add 


'in the Illinois legislature which el 
| Douglas to the Senate. He studied at Ni 


“university teachers, he lived for his student 


little on himself, contributing generously ' 


Delegates have 


_ sions. In the same letter he regretted the fact) 


- road property; afterwards he bec 


agitate for his plan, — 


its personnel Dr. Hen 
sole, recently American Red Cross | 

sioner in Czecho-Slovakia, who will con 
a study of public health problems in Rt 


FROM Paris is announced the death of Jea 
Finot, founder and editor of the Revue Mo: 
diale. He was for many years the foremo: 
advocate in France of temperance legislatio 
and has lent his pen effectively to the pr 
motion of other social reforms. | A 


SIMON N. PATTEN, a brief appreciatio 
of whose work and influence was publishei 
in the Survey for July 1, has passed aw 
after a long illness. His external life 
comparatively uneventful. His father vy 


mal-and Northwestern, but took his 
-degree under Conrad in the German uf 
versity of Halle a/S. His early writing 
dealt with such subjects as Protection, Prem= 
ises of Political Economy, The Consumptio 
of Wealth. He was one of the founders ¢ 
the American Economic Association and 6 
the American Academy of Political 
Social Science. Ultimately he wrote books 
on a great variety of subjects—the last of} 
which, a novel, is reviewed in this issue= 
and contributed frequently to periodi 
To a far greater extent, however, than 


and friends. He lived modestly, spendin; 


causes in which he believed. Mr. Leiserso 
in sending his review, writes: “ No note like} 
this can do justice to Patten’s views. — 
think volumes will be written in later years: 
about his philosophy as contained in thé 

second part of the book.” mt 


as } 


FROM Berlin is announced the death 6 
Professor Rudolf Eberstadt, one of the fore= 
most housing reformers of the world, whosé, 
contributions, especially on the theoretical) 
side, have been the basis of much legislati 
and practical work throughout Europe. — 
a recent letter to the Survey, Profes 
Eberstadt expressed special interest in tw 
aspects of city development in which | 
thought America might have something 
teach to other countries: the prevention 
level crossings over railways by caret 
planning of transportation, and the distribu> 
tion of school building costs to prevent their 
becoming a heavy burden on new city 


that American authors of books on city plane 
ning did not seem sufficiently familiar with} 
the progress in this field that has been made 
in Germany. ae) | | 


THE month’s list of dead also includ 
Glenn E. Plumb, author of the famot 
Plumb plan for nationalization of the rail> 
roads. He was born in Iowa in 1866 an 
graduated from Oberlin College in 189 
studied law at Harvard and practiced im 
Chicago and Washington, D. C. He be 
came versed in railroad law and valuation} 
as manager, and later president, of three 
street car corporations in Chicago. His con- 
nection with the railroad brotherhood 
started from a wage dispute, some sev 
years ago, in which the locomotive engineers} 
drew upon his expert knowledge to prove a 
point connected with the valuation of rail 
ame coun: 
sel for the brotherhoods, but although these 
and the American Federation ibo 
originally supported his nationali 
posals, they later changed thei 
it was left to him as a private 
with the aid of the Plum F 


“et, 


Taw 


CE CREAM 
' Delicious and wholesome ices, sherbets, 
' and frozen creams are made at home in 


' thirty minutes in an Auto Vacuum freezer, 
without the turning of a crank. 


A folder that explains how to do it will 
be sent willingly. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


9 Floors of Household Equipment 
| 45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


None Genuine Without Trade Mark 


Tired? 


ID you rest well last night? Ever hear 
that question? How could you always 
answer it? 


HIGGINS’ : 


Drawing Inks Photo Mounter Paste 
Eternal Writing Ink Drawing B Board Paste 
Engrossing Ink Liquid _P: 

Taurine Mucilage ice 4 


Ns art 8 Glue, etc, 
Are the Fin and Best inks and Adhesives 
Emanocipate yourself from. corrosive aoe ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. They 
will be a revelation to you, they gre 60 sweet, clean, well 
Dut up, and withal so efficient. 2 

AT DEALERS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street ; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Running in all directions over the back 
and sides are sensitive, tired, weary nerves. 
They must have perfect comfort and rest. To 
insure this much study has been given by 


) _ HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


—————————————————— 


; Dr Goods" physicians, sanitariums, and hospitals. They 
; FREDERICK LOESER & CO. : : have found the greatest aid in perfect condi- 
; 484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. tions for repose of the nerve system. Sanitary 
a Se beds are all important. You may have a good 
; - SEEMAN BROS. mattress and springs—that is not enough. 
_ Hudson and North Moore Streets New York They cannot be sanitary and fully restful to 


the nerves without quilted mattress pads. 
Over the mattress should be laid an Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress Pad; over this spread 
your sheets. These protectors are made of 
bleached white muslin, both sides quilted with 
white wadding of the best grade between. 
' This assures the tired nerves a smooth even 
surface to rest on, giving them free action 
and healthy respiratory conditions which are 
not possible with the ordinary mattresses. 


. ESlvetric Clock Systems _ 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
501 Fifth Avenue : New York City 


Further, they keep the bed and babies crib 
clean and sweet, and mattresses in a perfect 


, This catalog will show you how to ge- sanitary condition. All leading physicians 
GY cure names of your best prospective e . . ° 
customers, those you want tovreach most, endorse them. Sanitariums, hospitals, and 


Counts and prices are given on thousands of * 
different Tantei coretiog business concerns, pro- leading hotels throughout the country use . 


¥f tessions and individuals, such as Noodle Man- th 
; ufacturers, Druggists, Coal Mines, Farmers, etc, em. 
Personalized sales letters and descriptive literature mailed to live 
will increase your sales by creating direct orders or inquiries, e aubre 
Guaranteed Mailing Lists backed by our 5¢ refuna Excelsior Quilting Mattress Pads wash 


ty Koad gett: up-to-date information, for our Lists must be com- . 
maak sources to avoid heavy losses through the guarantee, easily and are as good as new afterwards; cost 


he but little and serve to protect mattresses and 
; Re oO Ss S = = © aa fe = lengthen their service. 


Mailing 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 
—Now Within Your Reach 
For sere ag a you ean a Panama, Hawaii, Japan, China, 
nine dae oan ae aharel with pommel “re includin 
‘ uxu: “nay ra) bs) ety a up 
oleate aoe is ta ge 


rite for free fen oags Mllustrated booklet and full particolars. 
CLARK CRUISE, in care of THE SURVEY 
‘112 East 19 St., New York City 


answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, +t identifies you) 


15 Laight Street NEW YORK CITY 


consecutive insertions. | 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


_ Music Teacher 
Vocal and Instrumental 


$600 to $700 a year | 
and maintenance 
Apply - 


State Employment 
Commission 
22 Light St., Baltimore, Md_ 


WANTED: WHead-worker for Jewish 
-. Community House in mid-western city. 
- Man of imagination, culture, personality 
_and executive ability. Real opportunity for 
person with initiative and originality. Ad- 
dress Box 4256 SurvEY, giving full particu- 
Jars regarding education, experience and 
- compensation expected. 


- |. WANTED: Man and wife as Cottage 

 “Pather” and “Mother” at small farm school 
- thirty-five miles from New York. One or 
both should possess qualifications for class 
_ room work. Excellent opportunity for coun- 
_ try life for some teacher who is slightly out 

~ of health. Apply by letter only, giving all 
_ mecessary information. Brooklyn Children’s 
_ Aid Society, 72 Schermerhorn Street, Brook- 
ise lyn, INGEN 


s NURSES’ Exchange Directory, Surgeons, 
Bie Physicians, Nurses, Masseuse. Male Nurses 
and attendants. Institutional positions 

_ everywhere. 25 Sacramento St., Cambridge, 
_ Mass. 


__ SUPERVISOR wanted for Jewish Family 
+, Care Agency in large Eastern city. Must 
_ have supervisory experience. 4270 SURVEY. 


~ HOME Economics Worker for large fam- 
ily Care Agency, with good theoretical train- 
Must speak Yiddish. 


_ ing and experience. 
4274 SURVEY. 


YOUR REAL ESTATE | 


Have you a Cottage, Camp or Bun- 
galow To Rent or For Sale? 
AS get Hap be u Real Estate transactions of 
pending? 
os the Sugvny’s Classified columns. 


$3.50 an inch 


Advertising Department 


THE SURVEY 


| 112 Bast 19th Street. New York City 


CLASSIF IED ADVERTISEME =e 
RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines ‘to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1. 50. Discounts on three or more 
Cash with orders. é 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19th § Street 
New York City 


SOCIAL Workers, Secretaries, Dietitians, 
Housekeepers, address Miss Richards, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. Boston Office. 


A YOUNG woman wanted for an insti- 
tution who knows recreation work with 


older girls, also some clerical work and | 


stenography. Salary $50 per month and full 
maintenance. 
4258 SURVEY. aS wie 


WANTED: By September 1, 
nurse, Protestant, in cottage community for 
children. 4263 SURVEY. : 


WANTED: At once, house mother for 
girls’ house in a cottage community for chil- 
dren in the country, 90 miles From New 
York. 4264 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labora- — 


tory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG Man with wide experience, now 
superintendent of Children’s Home, desires 
to make a change. Similar position in de- 
pendent or delinquent home desired. Best 
of references. 4247 SURVEY. 


DENTAL Hygienist (female) with suc- 
cessful experience in state dental clinics and 
public schools, desires connection with pub- 
lic health or social service organization. 
Has obtained excellent results with children 
as oral hygiene lecturer, 4259 SURVEY. 


TEACHER of. sewing and handwork, 
highly experienced, desires position in school 
or institution. 4262 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Superintendency of small 
school, Institution or Home for Delinquents, 
Feebleminded, or Orphans by Al thoroughly 
trained and experienced Protestant man and 
wife executives and practical in all branches. 
Unquestionable ability, character, etc. Let- 
ters treated confidentially. 4266 SuRVEY. 


YOUNG Jewish couple, combining uni- 
versity education with good Jewish back- 
ground, seek positions as Superintendent and 
Matron respectively of a Jewish Orphan 
Home. Special training in social work 
coupled with successful practical experience 
in child-care. At present holding important 
positions in large orphanage. 
reasons for desiring change. Best references 
and recommendations, Available after Sep- 
tember 1. 4238 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position as ‘secretary, moth- 
er’s assistant, or any position of trust, by a 
competent, cultured woman who wants to 
close her home while son is in college. Best 
references, 4269 SURVEY. 


eS ore 2s Tae, oe SO d lac 
PUBLIC Health Nurse and trained social | 


worker with a broad experience in child 
welfare, desires a position in institution for 
field work. 4255 SURVEY. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it ide ; 


Must furnish best references, uate kindergartner of four: years’ experien 


trained - 


Satisfactory 


_ EXECUTIVE position in socia a 
‘hori desired _by Jewess. Good training 
experience. New York City or vi 
4271 SuRVEY. : ; ‘ 


SOCIAL case worker with Red Cross 
perience, desires position in New York. 
Prospect Street, Portchester, New York, 


SOCIAL worker, now member of la 
hospital social service staff in countr 
sires change October first. 4273 SURVEY, 


WANTED: By experienced woman, po 
tion as Supervisor of Day Nursery or sma 
Institution. Room 914—132 Nassau Stree 
New York City. 


EXPERIENCED social worker and ie 


wishes executive position in orphanag 
institution. Full particulars given upo 
quest. 4260 SURVEY. ~ , 


POSITION as Matron of. Day 1 Nur 
or small Institution; experienced. 4254 
SURVEY. ire 


YOUNG woman, Jewish, experie 
Social Worker, Home Economics Gradu 
wants position as Head Worker or assi 
in Settlement or Hospital Social Ser 
Department. 4261 SURVEY. | , 


EXPERIENCED dietitian wants positic 
Industrial cafeteria preferred. Refere 
4267 SURVEY. ‘ See: 


EXPERIENCED inticaaeneds employe 
man and wife, desire management sm 
school for juveniles. ‘Thoroughly famil 
with the most advanced methods of cor 
tional treatment. Highest credentials a 
‘general fitness for position and-further 
tails furnished upon request. 4268 SURV 


WANTED: Position as General Secreta 
of Family Case Work agency by man wi 
two years’ experience as case worker and 
_general secretary, and ten years’ service 
“kindred field. 4275 Survey. ee 


POSITION as night clerk in institutiol 
or similar work by responsible man. Best 
references. 4277 SURVEY. P 


Taner WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and f 
vate schools, colleges and universities. Be 
cation Service, Steger Building, Chicago. ° ” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


It Cannot be Done Here? Surprise your- 
self! Find out what Bb do bah ow _ abor 
it. Read A Plea and a Plen for fect: 


Organization of Am. Clerks 
and Professional Employees 


Part I 
sa sda. safe Fa ocd "Hgdnel 


vice, Brooklyn, N. Y., Stat. “S,” 


- “Home-Making asa Profession 


handbook—it’s FREE. Home 


fot home-: er Bat 
am. Soho “ Home » Economics, = E. 


nue, New York. 


ES TION, OR TEMBER, 
TOBER AND NOVEMBER now being. 
‘A few vacancies in August. 
our guests such eo as Mr. Louis 
I eyer, Prof. E. E. Robinson, F. Luis _ 

Beans A. Dr. Ludwig Lewisohn, Mme. 
felen Tas, Sara Teasdale, C. Bertram Hart- 

, B. W. Huebsch and Mary Ellis have, 
id this mountain farm an ideal spot for 
recuperation and quiet work. Elevation 
| feet. Rates $6 a a a week. Ad- 
ess E. G. Ohmer, Western View Farm, 
F Milford, Conn. - é ; 


EAUTIFUL CAMP TAMIMENT 
rare combination of glorious 
country, sports and education 
AN IDEAL VACATION SPOT 
Saal Write for Booklet to _~ - 
P TAMIMENT, FOREST PARK, PA. 


DIRONDACKS 
tidgewood Villa and Cottages. Open all 
_A delightful place to rest and recuper- 
Compton-Manson, Harrietstown, N. Y, 


» BOR THE HOME. 


a Room Management 
‘our new home-study course, “ COOKING 
R PROFIT.” Booklet on request. — Ba 


a 


STATIONERY _ 


THIRSTY blotters ‘sent free on ‘request, 
o samples of excellent stationery for per- 
ial and professional use. Franklin Print-- 


, Warner, New Hampshire. 


100 Name Cards 50c. 100 Business Card 


SURRENT PAMPHLETS 


stings fifty cente a line, four ‘weekly. inser- 
ns; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


NTS FOR MEETING THE PROBLEM OF MALap- 
yustep YouTH. A Study in Social Work for 
Beginners. By Alice D. Menken, 356 Second 
Aye,, N. ¥. ©. Price, 25 cents. : 


a = 


UOATION AND THE COMMUNITY, The Program of. 


a People’s Center. Philip L. Seman, Jewish Peo- 

e's institute, 1258 West Taylor St., Chicago, 

li, 30 cents a copy. Reprint from July, 1922, 
rver, ink : : 


‘New SUPPLEMENT To THE CHICAGO STANDARD 


Bupeer FOR DEPENDENT FAMILIES, issued July — 


Chicago Council of 


cents per ¢o 
Five cents per copy Building, Chi- 


715 Stevens 


a, id rae}: 


iH 


To local ram, a study of 
the din the community and a state 
the National Committee for 


il] ” Pri $1.00. Write Publie 
ulth Federa’ 25 9 St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
gum Bupcsr Famuims Save AND Haye—the 

ve system explained (5 cents); How John 
. Live and on $35 


Po" Bergengren, 6 Park Square, 


2H 


5 


gr ae 
cH 


: 


room apartment. 


School of Home Economies, 849 E, 58th St., Chicago 


- Burnett Print Shop, Box 145, Ashland, 


Week—a 


SUMMER HOME FOR SALE 
(St ett HOME FOR SALE (farmhouse). 
/ furnished in camp style. 14 acres good 
land, Southern Vermont, beautiful mountain 
region elevation 1700 ft.; bathing brook, ber- 
ries and fruit. Railroad 8 miles, auto bus; 
village 2 miles. Good neighbors; supplies 
nearby. Owner on property all August. Price, 
£7500: Mr. R. CALLENDER, W. Wardsboro, 


_ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


TTT Sk 
COLUMBIA, BARNARD, HORACE MANN, 


are you sending a Son or Daughter to either INSTI- 
TUTION? Here is a fine opportunity for you to 
be with them, Get a home and an income beside. 

Near Columbia University, 523 W. 122d. 12- 
Eleven rooms rented. - Furnish- 


ings ‘and established business for sale. College 
patronage. WBlevator; telephone; hot water. Fine 
view; cool breezes. Owner going West. Refer- 


- ences required. 4265 Suryny. 


MSS. WANTED 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing 
for newspapers, magazines, Experience un- 
necessary, details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, 


Hapts Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc. are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


HAVE YOU ANYTHING 
you wish 


TO EXCHANGE? 


Musical Instru- 


Books, 
Bric-a-brac, 
Furniture, 
Household goods, 


ments, 
Automobiles, 
Anything? 


Why not place a classified ad, in the 


Survry stating your needs and 
you have to offer? ge 


RATES: 8 cents per word, including 
address or box number. Minimum 
charge $1.50. Discounts on three or 
more insertions. Cash with order. 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
The Survey 
112 East 19th St.. New York 


3 Choosing a School! 
argent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATH SCHOOLS, 
ear re here Book for Parents 
elling intimately and discrimi 
of Schools good and bade one 
Why Choose Blindly? 
896 pp., $4.00 postpaid 
Catalogs or Advice on request, 
PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


BULLETIN: BOARD 


NATIONAL FHDPRATION OF SHTTLUMENTS: 
Annual Conference, East Aurora, near Butf- 
falo, N. Y., September 8-10. Secretaries, 
Robert A, Woods and Albert J. Kennedy, 
20 Union Square. Boston, 5 

NavionaL CouNcit of CATHOLIC CHARITINS : 

- Annual Conference, Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 17-21. Secretary, Rev. . John 

; eel Catholic University, Washington, 
D; 


NATIONAL UrBAN Lpacun: Annual Conference, 

Pittsburgh, October 17-21. 

: eho Kinckle Jones, 127 H. 23 St., New 
ork. Y 


. AMERICAN OCCUPATIONAL THDRAPY A’ssocta- 


TION: Conference, Atlantic City, September 
25-29. Secretary, Dr. Wm. R. Dunton, Jr., 
Towson, Md 


“PourTH INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCH : 


International Labor Office, Geneva, opens 
‘October 18. i 

ELEVENTH ANNUAL SarpTy CONGRESS: Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit, August 28- 
September 1. National Safety Council, 168 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

New YorK Sratm CONFERENCE OF CHARITINS 
“AND CORRECTION: Albany, November 14-16. 
Richard W. Wallace, secretary, The Capitol, 
Albany. : 

New YorK Statm INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE: 
Buffalo, November 22-23. Clarence A. 
Meeker, State Department of Labor, Albany, 
secretary. 


_ AMERICAN PRISON AssocraTIon ; Annual Con- 


; ess, Detroit, October 12-18. General Sec- 
_fetary, B. R, Cass, 185 B, 15 St., New. York. 


MicHIGAN Stare CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


-WorK: Saginaw, September 27-29. Sec- 
retary, Grace BH. Cone, Sgainaw. 

Towa Srarp CONFHRENCE OF SOCIAL WORK: 
Cedar Falls, October 6-8. Secretary, Louise, 

- Gottrell, Extension Division, State Univer- 
sity, Iowa City. 

MINNESOTA STATP CONFERENCE OF SocraL 
Work : Glenwood, September 9-12, 

New Jersey Srarp CONFERENCE OF SOcIAL 
WELFARE: Atlantic City, October 24-26. 
ree rage S. Glover Dunseath, 21 Washing- 

~ ton St., Newark. 

WISCONSIN STATH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 

- ‘Work : Madison, October 11-13. Secretary, 
‘Haward D. Lynde, Univ. Pxt. Bldg., Madi- 
son, Wis. P 

FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION: Conference 
on Creating the Cooperative Jiife; George 
School. George School, Pa., September 7-11. 
Secretary, Paul Jones, 396 Broadway, New 
York. 

AMERICAN Rep Cross: Annual Convention, 
Washington, D. C., October 9-11. 

Socrery OF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS: Confer- 
ence on Economics of Industry, Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New_York, October 18-20. Also a 
meeting of International Committee for the 
Elimination of Unnecessary Fatigue. Sec- 
retary, 327 S, La Salle St., Chicago. 


Secretary, © 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED || 


THH CHANGING RACH RELATIONSHIP IN THR 


BORDER AND NORTHERN StTaTES. By H 
Duncan, Doctor Thesis, University’ i 
Pennsylvania, 
How To Save THE Sovun ofp AMDRICA, 
yi eat etna American Unitarian 
ssociation, 25 Beacon St., Boston. ial 
Service Bulletin No, 39. ” = Becel 
ZONING PROPOSALS. By Raymond Unwin, with 
discussion. Town Planning Institute, 4 
_. Arundel St., London, W. C 
A aos PRIMER, 
epartment of Commerce. Superintendent 
of rik ae neta Washington, D, C.- Price, 5 
cents, SH 
AN QUTLIND OF THE CLEVELAND CRIM SuR- 


veY. By Raymond Moley. Cleveland Foun- 
dation, (Résumé of survey with additional 
matter.) 

ILLINOIS MINDRS’ EARNINGS, 1920-1921, TIli- 
nois Coal Operators’ Association, 2017 
Fisher Building; Chicago. 

THp MOTION PICTURH PROBLEM. By Rey. 


Charles N. Lathrop. Commission ‘on the 

' Chureh and Social Service, Federal Council 
of Churches, 105 E. 22 St., New York. 
Price, 15 cents, 

INCENTIVES IN MoDnRN Lire. By Kirby Page. 
INDUSTRIAL Facts, By Kirby Page, .Fwr- 
LOWSHIP. By Basil Mathews and Harry 
Bisseker. TH UNITED STatns STHRL CoR- 
PORATION. By Kirby Page, AMbRICA, ITS 
PROBLEMS AND PuRILS. By Sherwood Eddy. 
COLLECTIVH BARGAINING. By Kirby Page. 
THE SworpD oR THE CROSS. By Kirby Page, 
George H. Doran Co., New York; 10 cénts 
each ; last named, 15 cents, 

THH LEGAL ASPECT OF THE JUVENILE Court. 
By- Bernard Flexner and Reuben Oppen- 
heimer. THE FEDERAL COURTS AND THE 
DELINQUENT CHILD. By Ruth Bloodgood. 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D, C. 

PRENATAL CARB IN CHICAGO. Chicago Com- 
munity Trust, 1340 South La Salle St, 

THD INDIANA SURVEY OF RBLIGIOUS EpuUcA- 
TION. By Walter S. Athearn. Committee 
on Social and Religious Surveys, 111 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Price, 25 cents, h 


A Norp oF THD NATURAL IMMUNITY OF WILD 


RaTs TO PLacup. By R. R. Spencer, Past 
Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Public Health 
Service. Reprint 709, from Public Health 
Reports, November 18, 1921. United States 
Public Health Service. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington. Price 5 cents, 
Rerort on Sex HpucaTion. By Edgar FP. 
Van Buskirk and Edna J. Van _ Buskirk. 
22 Hast 9th St., Cincinnati. Cincinnati 
Social Hygiene Society. Bulletin 4. : 


RECORDS OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING AND 


THEIR SERVICE IN CASE WORK ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND RESEARCH. Five Lectures deliy- 
ered at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, by Louis I. Dublin 
Reprint from The Public Health Nurse, 


_ By a 


By John M, Gries. U. 8, 


: ety 


“a” 


* 
1 


Crystal Gazing © ; 


was once the popular method of forecasting . 
the future. 


no ey to foresee stagnation | on ee ee 
if they fail to keep alive to the social and 
scientific discoveries of the day. 


What are the newer tendencies in ‘the field of 


» 


| Child Welfare AS 
Education 
Community Work 
Industry — a 
Family Social Work? 


Growth and progress mea: 0 keeping fit 
professionally. > | 


